





N EW MEXICO’S 
newest magic, transforma- 
tion of matter into energy 
through atomic fission—is 
this new magic really so dif- 
ferent from the old, old 
magic of New Mexico, when 
beating drums and thudding 
moccasins invoked the pri- 
mal forces of earth and sky? 


—Frank Waters 
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Notes from the Guest Editor 


WILLARD HOUGLAND 


HIS IS THE SECOND ISSUE of this distinguished quarterly which it has 

been our pleasure to edit. Last year many names long associated with 
literary activity in New Mexico graced the table of contents, with material 
aimed to combat the attitude that everything, including the creative urge, 
was languishing in this land of manana. This new issue brings not only a 
group of last year’s contributors, but others whose names have brought 
fame to New Mexico’s literary lamp of genius, and, with a definite accent 
on this “and,” a group of names heretofore not widely noted. For this last 
reason, those who are last shall be first. 


ALLEN Parrott hails from Iowa and has lived in and around Santa Fe 
for about a year. The story of his included in this issue is a chapter from 
his novel now in progress. We are proud to present this writer in whom 


we have great hopes for a distinguished career. He served in the Navy in 
the war we call World War II. 


HELEN STEVENS’ verse has been seen for some time, but little of her 
prose has appeared in publications. She lives in Santa Fe, is the widow of 
the distinguished playwright and producer, the late Thomas Wood Stevens, 
and is a champion as well as the bibliographer of Mary Austin. Her story 

(Continued on Page 320) 
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THE MAGIC THAT PERSISTS 


New Mexico’s H. erttage 
FRANK WATERS 


EW MEXICO has always been a 
N country of strange magic, a 
magical land. Everywhere in 

this arid upland the very landscape itself 
reflects the subtle and powerful qualities 
of its magic. High, dry plains where 
swaying sunflowers are mistaken for 
walking men. Vast deserts burning under 
a brassy sun. Plateaus slashed with gulch 


_ and arroyo, and lifting like altars flat- 


topped mesas blood-red against the sky. 
And in the distance smoke-blue moun- 
tains floating on the horizon. Always it 
has been a country where everything is 
enlarged and distorted; where the illusory 
effects of light and distance work per- 
petual fantasies with the land. 

This is a wide country. With its vast 
dimensions of space and time, its fan- 
tastically eroded shapes, its shifting 
colors, it is bounded only by the imagina- 
tion. Little wonder that from time im- 
memorial men here have found in magic 
their most valid terms of appeal. 

Who or what these first men were, or 
where they came from, we still do not 
know. Out from the unrecorded prehis- 
toric past they came filing into the open 
plaza. Out from the sacred kivas, them- 
selves symbolical of the dark womblike 


underworld from which man first 
emerged into self-conscious existence, 
they came filing to the low beat of a 
drum. Men naked and painted, wearing 
the feathers of their wild nobility. Men 
dancing to the primal forces of earth and 
sky. For gentle rain, for growing corn. 
Invoking with prayerful rhythm the 
magic of pure feeling, the intuitional ap- 
perception of their solidarity with all the 
living universe. 

And all around them as they danced 
the walls rose higher. The massive ter- 
raced walls of Pueblo Bonito, Chetro- 
Ketl and Pueblo del Arroyo; of Aztec 
and Pecos and Puye; of Zufi and Taos. 
Great walled cities more compact than 
those of China. Ancient city-states that 
rival those of Greece. The first cities of 
America, and perhaps the greatest com- 
munal dwellings known. Centuries be- 
fore Columbus came they stood here on 
the sunlit plains, beside the slow red 
rivers, atop the lofty mesas. Cities built 
on the old magic of New Mexico; on the 
magic of ancient man’s direct relation- 
ship to the ultimate source of all power. 

It must have been wonderful, really. 
These great swarming pueblos rising, 
tier on tier, in the wilderness hinterland 
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of an unknown continent. These ancient 
peoples with their instinctual and intui- 
tional, rather than mechanistic and ra- 
tional, approach to life. 

And powerful too. For the first white 
newcomers, the Spaniards from the south, 
made little headway against this old 
magic with their swords and crosses, their 
rosaries and lances. The Indians kept on 
dancing. The creed of the cross did not 
change the people, even in three cen- 
turies. It only changed the face of the 
land. 

Then suddenly and swiftly a new in- 
flux of strangers changed it still more. 
They came from the east. With axes and 
long-barreled rifles. In rumbling Cones- 
togas. With still another ideology: the 
concept of a wild and virgin continent 
waiting only to be gutted of its riches. 
It was no longer a living motherland. 
It was but an inexhaustible reservoir of 
profitable natural resources. 

Quickly it was done. In a scant cen- 
tury they had sunk in the land the foun- 
dations of the greatest materialistic- 
mechanistic civilization ever known. On 
it they had raised the highest triumphal 
towers ever built by man. 


But still withstanding the press of steel 
and concrete the old magic persisted here 
in New Mexico. Beyond Cochiti the 
drums still beat and the rain clouds 
gathered. In the deep winter dusk of Zufii 
the giant anthropomorphic Shalako 
glided over the causeway to bring assur- 
ance that the old gods of earth and sky 
endured. On the snowy roof-tops of Taos 
the Cacique still watched the stars for 
his people. The dusty plazas of Santo 
Domingo, of San Ildefonso, of Santa 
Clara resounded to the thud of stamping 
moccasins, to the beating drums and 
soughing chants of a people who still be- 
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lieved in their brotherhood with the 
breathing mountains, the living stone. 

How charming it was to view them on 
a summer vacation! So simple and naive, 
sO paganistic and animalistic, so impos- 
sible... really! This handful of a race 
vanishing on a shrinking reservation; a 
political, economic and social minority 
of 1 per cent of the national population. 
With a magic long outmoded and made 
ridiculous by bathtubs and canned peas, 
Ford tractors, and the miracles of radio, 
airplane and sound-movies. 


But still to many of us something was 
lacking. The quick of life was gone, the 
sense of mystery, the nobleness of simple 
endeavor. The universe was a well-oiled 
machine. Nature was composed of po- 
tentialities for hydroelectric power, 
building materials and irrigation projects. 
Man was merely a social entity, a psychi- 
atric case, a slave to the great machine. 
The divine right of kings had given way 
to the domination of the church militant, 
and it to the power of the almighty dol- 
lar. There was no magic left in the world. 
Man’s machine had enslaved man. 

How ghastly! How horrible! How 
could man escape the deadening con- 
striction of life in the machine-age? 

Why, go back to the old magic, said 
D. H. Lawrence. Back to the instinctual, 
intuitive. Back to the deep, dark wisdom 
of the blood. 

So here in the hinterland of New Mex- 
ico, on the high pine slope of Lobo Moun- 
tain, Lawrence began his fight to re- 
awaken in man the joy and quick of life, 
a sense of the old magic. 

He worked on his ranch. He milked his 
cow. He baked his own bread. And sit- 
ting under a pine, writing in that neat 
calligraphy his neighbors know so well, 


he gave us some of the most vivid pictures 
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ever written of that dark realm of the 
blood. 

Back to it! Back with The Woman 
Who Rode Away. Back into Mornings in 
Mexico. Back to The Plumed Serpent. 

He was a wonderful artist, one of the 
best this land has known. But he had 
reached the last oubliette; and he was 
writing the obituary of his own mis- 
guided faith. 

The Plumed Serpent is one of his 
littlest known and greatest books. It is 
a strange novel. And one of the most 
horrible prophecies ever written. 

The scene is Mexico, mostly on the 
shore of Lake Chapala. But really, inside, 
it springs from New Mexico like The 
Woman Who Rode Away. The dark, 
somber, serape-clad Indios have the same 
magic of the Red Indians of the North. 
The drumbeats echo the rhythm of 
pueblo drums. And the stark fear of 
white superiority, of the gringo indus- 
trialism sweeping the country, is 
Lawrence’s own hate of American 
mechanization. 

Pues. He starts an ideological revolu- 
tion in Mexico. That is, the main char- 
acters do. Don Ramon, a handsome, in- 
telligent Mexican graduated from Col- 
umbia University. And Cipriano, a small, 
bandy-legged Indian, an army officer. 
They will overthrow the corrupt gov- 
ernment, kick out the greedy gringo, 
nullify the dominating power of the 
Catholic Church, and combat the stulti- 
fying rationalization and mechanization 
of life. 

And what, asks Kate, an American 
visitor, the omnipresent doubter, shall 
take their place? 

Why, the people shall go back to the 
old magic. To the instinctual, intuitional 
way of life. To their ancient Aztec gods. 

So from the muddy bottom of Lake 
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Chapala old idols appear. Leaflets circu- 
late in the villages, imprinted with the 
Hymns of Quetzalcoatl, the Eternal 
Snake of the Cosmos, the feathered-ser- 
pent god of Aztec Mexico. In the plazas 
at night people begin to gather. To talk. 
To dance softly, with measured tread... 
the old Round Dance of the Indians of 
the North, as danced in the pueblo of 
Taos. 

Swiftly momentum gathers. Don 
Ramon submerges his identity in the 
First Man of Quetzalcoatl. His insignia 
of the new order is a blue and white 
serape containing the snake and eagle 
symbol of the Aztec empire. Cipriano in 
his red serape is the First Man of Huitzilo- 
pochtli, the Aztec god of war and death. 
He begins forming his legions of the Men 
of Quetzalcoatl, teaching them to dance 
with knife and spear and shield. Dancing 
to gain power, “power over the living 
forces or potencies of the earth.” 


And Kate, the omnipresent doubter, 
she too cannot resist the old magic. She 
becomes the First Woman of Itzpapalotl, 
the obsidian butterfly god of the Aztecs. 

It is done! The Catholic Church is con- 
demned, the Archbishop is deported. The 
government is overthrown. The armies 
of Huitzilopochtli swarm over the coun- 
try. The banners of Quetzalcoatl rise tri- 
umphant over a people who have obliter- 
ated four hundred years of progress. 

Says Lawrence, through Don Ramon: 


So if I want Mexicans to learn the name of 
Quetzalcoatl, it is because I want them to 
speak with the tongues of their own blood. 
I wish the Teutonic world would once more 
think in terms of Thor and Wotan, and the 
tree Igdrasil... And a New Hermes should 
come back to the Mediterranean, and a new 
Ashtaroth to Tunis; and Mithras again to 
Persia... 
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Yes. The Plumed Serpent is a literary 
tour de force. A fictional wish-fulfill- 
ment. And a ghastly prophecy. 

Published in 1926, it came true in 
1933. But not in Mexico. 

In that year Don Ramon, alias Adolf 
Hitler, came very much to life. Proclaim- 
ing himself Chancellor of the Third 
Reich, he shouted stridently to the world 
that Germany once more would indeed 
think in terms of Thor and Wotan and 
the tree Igdrasil. 

The world saw what happened. On 
the same pattern prescribed in The 
Plumed Serpent. But with the accent 
on the blood-feeling of the Aryan instead 
of the Indian. The symbol of the swastika 
instead of the feathered serpent. 

Back to the dark, instinctual realm of 
the blood! Back to the purifying force 
of pure feeling! “Strength Through Joy.” 
Up from the past the whole pantheon of 
ancient Germanic gods, to the tune of 
Wagner’s Ring. Out with the Christian 
Church. Down with foreigners, death to 
Jews. Lebensraum. Geopolitik. Heil, my 
Fuehrer! 

As a pattern for one of the greatest 
holocausts in history The Plumed Ser- 
pent has no parallel. Indeed, on close 
reading it might well seem more Hitler’s 
original blueprint than Mein Kampf. 

World War II. The German Gétter- 
diammerung. And a dazed world crawl- 
ing out of another blood-bath. 

All to prove, perhaps, that no people 
can go back to the old magic of their 
ancient pasts. Always the pendulum of 
cyclic change swings back and forth be- 
tween the two opposite poles of man’s 
dual nature: the instinctual or intui- 
tional, and the rational. But the spiral of 
growth is upward. Man cannot rest on 
the long upward path of his continuous 
evolution. He cannot go back; he dare 
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not give up an inch of the ground he 
has gained through millennia of cease- 
less struggle. Even here, on a high pine 
slope, in magical New Mexico. 

For the magic of life is everywhere 
and enduring, if only we can see its new 
forms and read its new meanings. Espe- 
cially here in magical New Mexico. 

At Alamogordo, on July 16, 1945, the 
new magic first took shape. A towering 
cloud: golden, purple, violet, gray and 
blue in color; umbrella shaped at the top. 
Followed by a searing light that illumi- 
nated every peak and ridge of the near- 
by mountain range. And then by an ex- 
plosion of indescribable intensity. This 
was the shape of the world’s new magic. 
The explosion of the world’s first atomic 
bomb. 

What was its meaning? 

Bushy-haired Albert Einstein had ex- 
plained it long before with a statement 
of five symbols... the most significant 
statement made by modern man. 

E = mc’ 

And what, wondered the world, did 
that mean? 

Why simply, said Einstein, that energy 
is equivalent to mass multiplied by the 
square of the velocity of light. In short, 
matter is merely another form of energy. 

Forty years later the world awoke to 
the practical application of its meaning. 
With the discovery of protons, electrons 
and photons; the splitting of the atom; 
the explosion of the first atomic bomb— 
after this, it knew that every pound of 
any kind of matter contained as much 
energy as is given off by the explosion of 
fourteen million tons of TNT. 

This, we know now, is the practical 
application of its meaning. Its meaning 
still eludes us. And in that meaning is 
New Mexico’s and the world’s new 
magic. 
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Matter is equivalent to energy. Matter 
does not exist only as such; it is merely 
another form of energy. This is our new 
magic—the transformation of matter 
into energy. 

Is it, after all, so different from the 
old magic? The old, old magic of New 
Mexico: when men, naked and painted, 
came filing out from the sacred kivas to 
dance for rain and corn; to invoke with 
beating drum and thudding moccasins 
the primal forces of earth and sky; to 
transform their energy into matter. 

Nayenezgani, the Man-Who-Killed- 
Fear, is the great war god of the Navajos. 
Born of Estsanatlehi, the Earth-mother, 
and Tso-hanval, the Sun-father, he is not 
a destructive god of war, but a slayer of 
monsters and of fear itself. Related to all 
the good forces of nature as he is, he con- 
verts even the destructive power of light- 
ning to beneficent purposes. Nayenez- 
gani, known as the Transformer. 

We too now have such gods, the great 
Transformers. High up on The Hill, in 
the mountains above the old pueblo of 
Jemez, at the Los Alamos atomic research 
laboratory. At Alamogordo. At the Ord- 
nance Proving Grounds at White Sands, 
where on December 17, 1946, a V-2 
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rocket was sent soaring to a new world’s 
altitude record of 113 miles. 

It is not strange that here in New 
Mexico, side by side with the remnants 
of the oldest magic that still persists in 
America, they are making the world’s 
new magic. The new magic which is so 
much like the old. The new magic which 
also must give man “power over the 
living forces or potencies of the earth”; 
which must learn to transform matter 
into energy for the good of man; and 
which must, above all, destroy fear—the 
fear of destructive evil, of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 

This is our destiny; the irrevocable 
law of constant evolution to which we 
are committed. There is no going back 
to Quetzalcoatl, to Thor and Wotan, 
even to Nayenezgani. There is no going 
back to the dark instinctual realm of the 
blood. 

We are mystics with slide-rules, priests 
of atomic fission. And through the 
rationalistic-mechanistic civilization of 
our era we must fight our way upward to 
a new conception of our enduring soli- 
darity with all the living universe. 

Only the names for it change. The 
magic still persists. The old magic and 
the new magic of magical New Mexico. 











MY MOUNTAIN RANCH 


ALLEN PARROTT 


FTER MY CRITICISM of Joachim 
Stewart’s work appeared in the 
Santa Fean, people stopped me on 
the street, called me up, wrote letters, to 
tell me how much they enjoyed it. Some 
of the things they said were positively 
heady: one woman maintained it had a 
winsome grace; another found it inspira- 
tional. And Mrs. Flora Romero y Vino 
of “My Mountain ranch” proclaimed 
from her mountaintop she had to see me. 
The sophisticates took my last line: 
“Mr. Stewart will go far in the art 
world” to be a delicious sarcasm because, 
I discovered later, Mr. Stewart had sold 
so many portraits of wrinkled Indians to 
tourists that his enemies called him a 
commercial artist. To be called a com- 
mercial artist, in Santa Fe, is the same as 
being called a son of a bitch in the out- 
side world. One man, who didn’t like the 
review, told me Stewart was no better 
than a calendar artist; a comparable term 
would be unprintable in the outside 
world. 

“Now who is Mrs. Romero y Vino?” 

I asked my friend George. 
He said she was a rich woman who 
cume out of the world of the spirits once 


every ten years, and each time, something 
good happened. 

“By ‘good,’ do you mean money?” 

“Hell yes! She just throws it around! 
Thousand dollar bills!” 

“Is she crazy?” 

“Now, you won’t have any trouble. 
Just pretend you’re talking to a normal 
person.” 

After I left George I went to La Fonda 
and started in earnest to collect informa- 
tion about the woman. 

I was told that Mrs. Romero y Vino 
was unique in that she owned a motn- 
tain. Many rich women owned half a 
mountain, or several hills, or a wide val- 
ley, but she was the only one who owned 
a mountain, and consequently she could 
claim a social status worlds higher than 
anyone else in Santa Fe. She could sneer 
at Ruthie Packrat, the fancy-bred debu- 
tante from Detroit, who only had a 
60,000 acre ranch and six station wagons. 
Even Mrs. Chambers, the mother of the 
Pueblo tribes (13,000 souls), was re- 
garded as an undesirable cousin by the 
owner of “My Mountain ranch.” 

She was also the Ultimissimo of a lay 
religious order called God’s Troubadours, 
which the Church had fought as hard as 
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the Waldensian heresy. The patron saint 
of the order was St. Francis, and in order 
to become a member, it was compulsory 
to catch and train one wild creature. 
Mrs. Romero y Vino had attempted to 
subdue a real, live coyote; after it had 
bitten her six times she gave up and had 
its teeth pulled. 

By no means her least accomplishment 
was her reputation as the most world- 
famous authority on bultos; she had pub- 
lished a book with a page and a half of 
text, and 465 photographs. 


FOLLOWED THE ROAD which led up 

her mountain. Near the top was a 
gate, and a sign which read, “No ma- 
chines allowed beyond this point.” I got 
out and walked. 

There were other signs along the way 
to the house, with four-line verses printed 
on them. 

Example: 


As you walk along this road 
Upward, upward, upward. 

Keep your thoughts on His Abode 
Upward, upward, upward. 


In front of the house was a shrine, 
labeled the Manual Romero y Vino 
Memorial Mausoleum. The building was 
of adobe; the portico consisted of a mud 
roof, supported by four green marble 


I knocked at the main entrance. The 


door opened, and a yellow, wrinkled face 
peered out from behind it. I said I was 
Milo T. Jones, art critic on the Santa 
Fean, and Mrs. Romero y Vino had asked 
to see me. 

“Come in, my dear, come in.” 

It was Mrs. Romero y Vino, and with 
one arm floating behind her she led the 
way to her drawing room. She was a tiny, 
ancient woman, with a suggestion of a 
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southern drawl in her voice. She was 
dressed in a faded Chinese silk dress 
which resembled a pinafore on top—a 
square neck, and no sleeves, with another 
colored silk blouse underneath. The skirt 
was full and made a soft blur as it 
dragged on the floor. In her hair were 
three soiled, crumpled, papier-maché 
roses, and on her wrist were three smaller 
roses to match, tied on with a brown 
ribbon. 

The house had been constructed from 
ruins on her property. The vigas had been 
in a church which was three hundred 
years old. The windows were from a 
ranch house 250 years old: the panes of 
glass were hand-blown; they were rip- 
pled with a bluish tinge. There were 
Indian rugs on the floor, and Mexican 
rugs. On the chairs and the couches were 
vast heaps of Navajo blankets. It was 
said that the winter following her ex- 
cursion to the Navajo reservation to buy 
every blanket she could lay her hands 
on, more than four hundred Indians died 
from pneumonia. Indian drums were 
used as end-tables; Indian pots for ash- 
trays. A half of a prairie schooner had 
been reconverted into a davenport. She 
sat on the prairie schooner. I crouched 
on a sacrificial altar which had been 
brought up from Mexico by oxcart. 

“I’m dying, Mr. Jones,” she told me, 
as she twisted a silk handkerchief, and 
fidgeted on the schooner. “And there’s 
so much to be done here.” She had prom- 
ised her husband on his deathbed she 
would complete his gallery. 

Manual Romero y Vino had been born 
Manual Romero, but Flora, before she 
married him, had consulted several agree- 
able historians who, by consulting several 
ancient documents, had discovered that 
Manual was not Mexican at all, but pure 
Castilian Spanish, and the y Vino was 
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the more important part of his name. He 
became a pillar of the Church, a United 
States Senator, a millionaire, a sportsman, 
a drunkard, and a patron of the arts. He 
had built a gallery, and it was partially 
filled with the work of a group of 
painters known as the old masters of 
Santa Fe: Ullen, Gideon, Johnston, 
Columbo, e¢ al.; mostly with Clarence J. 
Gideon, the world-famous painter of 
Southwest scenes, whose work was not 
only in every public building in Santa 
Fe, but in the Smithsonian Institute as 
well. In his later life, Mr. Romero y Vino 
noticed some of the younger artists were 
becoming middle-aged and respectable, 
and it was his wish to add their work to 
his collection. He had been shot while 
hunting deer in the Sangre de Cristo 
Mountains—he was cleaning a loaded gun 
—and now his wife was dying. 


“M R. Jones, would you complete 
the gallery for me?” She paused 


a moment, looked upward, then added: 
“For us?” 

At this point, I was mildly perturbed 
because I had been led to believe all I had 
to do was walk in her house and she 
would hand me ten thousand dollars or 
so, and tell me to go forth and enjoy it, 
buy a house with a swimming pool, get 
married, travel by airplane, write letters 
by telegraph. I was prepared to protest: 
“No, no, I can’t,” to which she would 
say, “You are a young man back from 
the wars and I want to see you get ahead. 
Take it.” And then I would. But instead 
she was offering me a job, which sounded 
vaguely like charity work. 

“I'd be glad to complete your gallery,” 
I said, “but perhaps I’m not good 
enough.” 

“I read your review of Stewart’s work. 
I think you were very kind, and after 
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all isn’t that all that’s important? Here? 
I mean in this world?” 

I told her I’d do it, and then I asked 
her how much money she was prepared 
to pay. 

She didn’t seem to hear me. 

“Mrs. Romero y Vino, I shouldn’t con- 
sider doing this for a huge sum of 
money.” This time I spoke louder and 
more clearly. 

She was quiet for a moment. “You'll 
be rewarded,” she said. 

“Here?” I asked, meaning in this 
world. 

She ignored the question. It was obvi- 
ous to me that this wasn’t her day for 
flinging thousand dollar bills around. 

“You'll live out there,” she told me. 
She pointed back over her shoulder with- 
out turning around, to a building on an 
opposite hill, which even at a distance 
looked as large as an indoor race track. 
“The gallery.” 

“That will take a lot of money to keep 
up,” I suggested. 

“The people will get it ready,” she 
said. 

I had no idea who “the people” might 
be, but I wasn’t going to ask. I leaned 
forward to force her to discuss my salary. 

She knew what was coming, because 
she looked around frantically, then dug 
in her knitting bag. A small book fell 
out, and she sighed gratefully. I reached 
for it, and read the title: spRING POEMS 
by Flora Romero y Vino. 

““You’re a poet too!” I said. 

She shook her head deprecatorily. 
Then she snatched the book from me and 
flipped the pages. “I like this line.” I 
craned my head; I had never learned to 
read upside down. “And this is nice, they 
say,” and she pointed to another line, 
then poked the book back in her knitting 
bag. “I never publish them in the East. 
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I just let one of the Santa Fe firms publish 
them. I think we ought to patronize the 
local publishing houses, don’t you?” 

I did. 

She reached in the knitting bag again, 
and my heart started drumming against 
my ribs, but all that came out was a slip 
of paper. it was a letter with a long list of 
names at the bottom. 

“Buy from these people,” she said. 

The letter was from John Wilson: 


Dear Mrs. Romero y Vino: 

Here is the list. After two months of re- 
search and gossip I can honestly say none of 
these painters have lived in sin, are living 
in sin, have illegitimate children, were illegiti- 
mate children, have Mexican blood or belong 
to any fanatical political organizations. But 
not one is an artist. 


John Wilson had signed his name 
boldly. 

“Who is John Wilson?” I asked. 

She refused to talk about him. She 
closed her eyes and refreshed herself by 
meditating for a noment. “You might 
give a party. And tell them.” 

“You mean up there?” I was becoming 
just like her. I pointed out the window 
at the gallery without turning my head. 

She nodded. 

Just as I opened my mouth to tell her 
in a very loud voice I couldn’t afford a 
party, meaning how much was she going 
to pay me, she told me the people would 
take care of everything. 

“How am I to pay the artists for their 
paintings?” 
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“Send them to Mr. Swallow at the 
bank. We’ll pay $50 a square foot. That’s 
what Mr. Romero y Vino paid Mr. 
Gideon.” 

I tried to figure out what one Gideon 
painting, lifesize, of a six-foot Indian 
with his horse, three drums, and a corner 
of a pueblo had cost. But I needed a pencil 
and several sheets of paper for that, and 
besides, the business at hand was to force 
her to name a salary. 

“Please don’t bother me any more 
about this!” she screamed before I could 
say a word. She had become excited, and 
her head was jumping around, and her 
elbows were beating against her sides like 
broken wings. “I don’t want to talk any 
more about it, Mr. Jones. No, not a word! 
I won’t have it.” Then she reminded me, 
speaking confidentially, “I’m so busy 
preparing to go.” 

I was going to ask her if she was taking 
a trip, but then I remembered she was 
dying. 

She stood up, and after she was certain 
I was going to follow her, she walked 
toward the door. 

I decided it was now or never. “Now 
about my salary, Mrs. Romero y Vino?” 

“Why dearie, I plumb forgot!” There 
was a trace of southern coquetry in her 
manner. “But we can discuss that later, 
can’t we?” She took a long brown cruci- 
fix down from the wall and stuck it in 
my hands so quickly she forestalled any 
objections I was going to make. 

“For you,” she said, and turned around 
and walked away. 








LEGEND 


HANIEL LONG 


HE TOLD THE OLD WOMEN, “I have no people. 
I belong to the deep and the sky. 
I lie down in darkness; I have no people. 
You make me cry. 
I see that my kinsmen are pierced by the arrow, 
Burnt by the fire, blackened by sorrow. 
Some people get sick and do not get better; 
Some countries get sick and do not get better. 
They will die, tomorrow.” 


The old women beat her and drove her out. 
She burned down her house that day 
And went to a plateau with snow-caps about 
Where the sun is gay. 
There are sacred lakes in that country for swimming, 
And she swims in them all, half real, half dreaming. 
She likes them, and lingers; she learns their lessons. 
The aspens about, and the vines that weave them 
Weave her in their gleaming. 


She will never go back. She knows of a crater 
Where warm springs bubble and flow, 
And lingers naked in shining vapor 
And washes in snow. 
Blue spruce and pine woo again and again, 
They merge in her dreams with flesh and blood men 
And give her their cones. And she grows younger, 


And winters pass, and she stays longer, 
Cleansing her bosom. 
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The young men woo her with ancient singing, 
A faint faint echo of His. 

They make their music of sun-fingers springing 
Where the dawn is, 

Or of prairie and valley in lands yellow-lighted, 

Of rainbows unseen, cascades unsighted. 

Yet their voices shake, they look away, 

For they know that life turns ashen-gray 
In a country blighted. 


They sing, but she sees that their feet are bleeding 
And their eyes have the look of doom. 

Yet they try the old old trail, leading 
To quiet, to bloom. 

Those young men in whom she knew Him, 

Him the Ancestor—in whom she could view Him! 

Their eyes are lakes when the sun is shining, 

Their bodies cliffs and cliff-flowers combining, 
And they teach her to love Him. 


She will never go back. She is changing to legend, 
For those young men who can hear. 
Quietly one by one to that region 
y come, with their Fear. 
Water has shown her her destiny spun 
Of the Eros of brother, lover, and son; 
And she knows how to save them, hunting, riding, 
The young men who need her, vertical, gliding, 
In whom He is living. 








THE FIDDLER 
AND THE ANGELITO 


FRAY ANGELICO CHAVEZ 


ACUNDO had inherited from his 
K father a creaky old violin and a 

pregnant burro, together with a 
log jacdl, plastered with adobe, which 
sheltered both the heir and the heirlooms; 
with these he had also received enough 
skill to fiddle a few squeaky tunes and to 
arrange a cord of neatly-chopped fire- 
wood in the shape of a turkey’s spread 
fan around the low sides and back of the 
donkey. With the pardonable pride of 
a specialist Facundo would drive his load 
to some kitchen door and, having made 
a sale, would deftly pull a rip-cord which 
allowed the wood to roll gently into two 
neat piles on the ground. 

For years and years Facundo had plied 
his trade of lefero, chopping and split- 
ting pifion and juniper branches as even- 
ly matched as matchsticks, then goading 
his seemingly overladen burro down the 
steep slopes of the mountain to the house- 
wives in the valley who knew him as an 
old man already when they were girls. 
His beast of burden, of course, was the 
same one only in the sense that one gen- 
eration followed another from the orig- 
inal stock on the maternal side. 

The violin, since it consisted of unre- 


productive dead wood and the dried en- 


trails of sheep, was the very same one his 
father had used. Like his father before 
him, he was never known to play it at 
home, nor would he consent to fiddle at 
dances, even those given on the fiesta of 
the valley’s Patron Saint. Only when a 
child died did he take out the instrument 
from an adze-hewed chest in the corner. 
Incidentally, it was the only occasion, 
outside of Sundays and fiestas, that the 
burro got a rest or an opportunity to 
wander off and possibly assure herself of 
a successor. Facundo played long and 
heartily beside the little white coffin at 
the home; how he kept his flowing beard 
from tangling in the bow or the strings 
was a source of wonder to the many live 
children who hovered about undismayed 
by death. He then accompanied the body, 
sawing away all the while, from the home 
to the mission chapel and from the chapel 
to the campo santo, which lay tilted with 
its broken crosses and half-sunk graves 
upon the long bare slope between the vil- 
lage and his own mountain hut. 

Such a monotonous life, bleak like a 
surrealist painter’s limitless plain with 
hunched dark figures in the foreground, 
had to have a break, a highlight, either a 
bright big pink seashell or a figure in un- 
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adulterated zinc white, to give finality to 
that maddeningly endless plain. So here 
is one of those tales which change in name 
and locale with each telling; in truth, the 
various narrators in widely-scattered 
parts of New Mexico will say that it hap- 
pened to a long-dead relative, or that the 
said relative knew the old woodcutter 
and fiddler, whose name was Miguel or 
Juan or Benito, and who had a tiff one 
day with an angel. 

One summer day Facundo (which is 
the name I give him) was summoned to 
play for a little boy who had just died. He 
had expected the call because that very 
morning the mission bells down in the 
valley had chimed wildly and long for 
pure joy. New Mexico folk in those hard 
times long ago had their Faith for un- 
dertaker: a child in his innocence was 
like the angels before God, and if he died 
in that innocence, was he not made part 
of God’s singing Court? Indeed, it was 
only with regard to little children that 
they were certain of salvation; the com- 
plex interior workings of adults, God 
knows, were for no man to judge, no 
matter how virtuous a person or how 
wicked. A grown individual was not 
even sure of himself, hence the grim 
necessity of bloody penances at the mo- 
rada during Lent; and one had to beg 
God’s mercy on the most fervent Peni- 
tente after he was dead. But for children 
who died, reaching Heaven was as sim- 
ple as passing from one room to another. 
And so they called them angelitos, little 
angels. And no matter how painful, how 
bitter, a young mother’s parting with 
the life of her life may be, still the church 
bells must rejoice that there was another 
being joined with the angels to praise God 
forever and pray for his own here below. 


In this particular valley, besides the 
joyous ringing of the bells, there was the 
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long-established custom which Facundo 
and his fiddle were carrying on. But this 
time he received the news with a bit of 
impatience. Howsoever even the tenor of 
his ways and calling, the old fellow had a 
mind of his own, which balked occasion- 
ally, and for no reason that he might have 
given, just as his burro sometimes decided 
to halt with its load on a steep mountain 
trail, or shook off the wood before her 
master had completed his turkey-fan ar- 
rangement. Most likely he had absorbed 
this quirk from the burro, wooden stub- 
bornness being an inborn trait peculiar 
to the species. 


Briefly, Facundo told the messenger 
that he had decided to fetch wood from a 
certain cedar clump that day, and no 
dead baby was going to keep him from it. 

With more than usual deliberation he 
placed the criblike wooden saddle on the 
burro’s back, cinched it tightly under 
the somewhat swollen belly, and ended 
this bit of harnessing by buckling the 
wide strap which passed loosely around 
the animal’s buttocks under the tail. 
Then, with the authority of a bearded 
mahout, he gave the word to proceed. No 
sooner were they among the trees and be- 
yond sight of the jacdl than the beast halt- 
ed dead in her tracks. There was a steep 
wall of granite on the right side of the 
narrow path, and on the left a deep 
arroyo. Facundo stopped to venture a 
thought, for she had never before balked 
when not loaded—none of his succession 
of burros ever had through the years. 
When almost buried beneath their fan 
of faggots, yes; often they halted stub- 
bornly and he was forced to use his stout 
stick of scruboak without mercy. 

He now applied the goad from all an- 
gles. Repeatedly the cudgel fell on one 
side of the rump, then the other. He tried 
to reach the overlarge bulk of head in 
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front whose great ears were spread meek- 
ly outward. But in his anger Facundo had 
not taken note of their position; for in 
a true orgy of stubbornness those ears 
either stood up straight like a jackrabbit’s, 
or collapsed stiffly like a pair of scissors 
against the wooden neck. More blows 
fell on the end nearest him, accompanied 
by hoarse threats and insults that echoed 
through the narrow defile. 

Facundo stopped at last: to catch his 
breath, it is true, and also to find a way 
of getting past the gray woolly hulk to 
where the head was attached; for he 
knew that burros, like more rational 
creatures, are more amenable to persua- 
sion when the matter is brought before 
their nose. 

“You cannot make her go, Facundo,” 
he heard a thin and clear voice say. “I 
have her tightly by the nose!” 

A red cave appeared in the middle of 
the woodcutter’s matted whiskers as his 
toothless jaw fell. He tried to look over 
the donkey’s head between the massive 
ears, then threw his rheumy gaze over 
either side of the gray flanks; but he 
could see no one. 

“You will have to make her back out,” 
said the voice. “Then turn back and go 
to your house and get your violin!” 

Facundo squatted down slowly and 
peered through the animal’s legs. Peering 
back at him stood a beautiful little boy 
who did not have to bend much in order 
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to look between the forelegs. He still had 
his little fingers clamped in the burro’s 
nostrils, which as a rule never hung too 
far from the ground. 

His slow mind still unaware of the 
truth, Facundo began to threaten the 
boy. “If you don’t let go of that nose I 
will tell your mother, or I will come over 
and bring this stick to your legs. Let go, 
I tell you!” 

The child’s answering smile was abso- 
lutely beatific. 

“Very well, you little bribén! Who is 
your mother?” 

“My mother was that woman whose 
little boy died this morning!” 

Slowly it all dawned on Facundo, but 
when the full realization finally lighted 
his brain it was like a sunburst. Still 
blinded by it, he easily made the burro 
back out of the narrow trail by hauling 
on the loose traces under her tail, for 
presumably the lad in white was applying 
his influence at the front end. 

When the donkey turned around on 
wider ground Facundo did not see the 
child any more, nor did he expect to; but 
he recognized the little face in the white 
coffin down in the valley as he faltering- 
ly rubbed the rosin on his bowstrings. 
And never again did he miss a. child’s 
wake or burial; after that, no one had to 
be sent to call him from the mountain. 
The joyous peals of the bells below were 
summons enough. 
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and homes, the early settlers of what 
is now New Mexico used the ma- 
terials at hand, especially the woods com- 
mon to this region—the abundant pine, 
the cottonwood, the oak. Of these woods 
they made their furniture and their 
santos—or images of the saints. 
During this early period the art of 
painting in New Mexico was directed 
primarily toward the decoration of 
church altars, the creation of santos, and 
the ornamentation of small chests. The 
altar pieces were a heritage from the 
grand retablos of Mexico and of the 
mother country. The bultos (shaped 
wooden images) and the small retablos 
(saints painted on board) were likewise 
a heritage, with an ancestry dating back 
to the Middle Ages, of European origin 
and probably a derivation of Byzantine 
art. The chests were small wooden pieces, 
with hinges and locks of wrought iron. 
In the decoration of these chests conven- 
tionalized floral designs were inter- 
mingled with geometric figures to pro- 
duce an effect which was rather simple, 
and yet had a certain elegance when con- 
trasted with the plain white walls of the 
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church and the somber carved vigas 
(beams) in the high ceilings. 

There are still in existence, and in con- 
tinuing use in New Mexico, a number 
of churches containing altars with the 
original decorations. New Mexico has 
been fortunate in that many of the clergy 
of the Catholic Church recognized the 
value and the beauty of this type of art 
and used their influence to preserve it. Of 
course some unfortunately did find this 
type of decoration offensive to their aes- 
thetic tastes and insisted on substituting 
plaster images and wooden altars of 
Gothic design. 

The palette of the early New Mexican 
artist was unlimited. He had the natural 
colors of the iron oxides: he obtained his 
paints by placing colored soils in con- 
tainers, covering them with water, then 
allowing the colored soils to settle. 
When the images were shaped, and the 
altar pieces and chests were ready for 
decoration, they were treated with suc- 
cessive layers of yeso, a native gypsum. 
This was first pounded to a fine powder, 
then mixed with glue made of animal 
horns. Each successive layer was smoothed 
down by being rubbed with pumice 
stone; the color was not applied until the 
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yeso mixture had dried. The medium for 
mixing the paints was probably a com- 
bination of egg yolks, oils from wood 
resins, and a small quantity of animal fat. 

The carved chests of Spain were repro- 
duced in Mexico on a large scale, and in 
addition brilliant chests of lacquer were 
imported from China and later repro- 
duced in Guerrero and Michoacan. These 
chests are noted for their fine lacquer 
and painted work, and for their lavish- 
ness in decoration. The carved chests of 
New Mexico, on the other hand, took a 
simpler form: the coloring is more sub- 
dued, and the front of the chest bears 
most of the decoration, the top being un- 
adorned and the sides plain. The inside 
top is also unpainted, while the typical 
Mexican chest is as ornate within as with- 
out. The treatment of design shows def- 
inite Spanish influence, and in many in- 
stances historical happenings are re- 
corded. The toreo motif is quite common. 
Noblemen and soldiers are shown in uni- 
forms reminiscent of the days of the 
French occupation of Mexico, as well as 
in uniforms of an earlier epoch. The large 
rosette is frequently seen in combination 
with human and animal figures. Though 
the foliage is at times quite unrelated to 
the floriate design, it nevertheless gives 
a pleasing effect. Sometimes the chalice 
or sacramental cup appears as a center 
motif, with a delightful treatment of 
birds surrounding it. In general the deco- 
ration of these chests has a sophistication 
quite superior to that of the church altars. 
It might be that the artist felt he could 
treat these articles with a levity which 
would not be in keeping with church 
decoration. 

The wood used for these chests is thin 
pine. While sizes vary, the average small 
chest is approximately 26 inches in 


length, 16 in width and 18 in depth. The 





lid is fastened with iron staples and hasps, 
and the chapa or lock is simply and finely 
wrought. One would judge from the 
brush strokes that the paint is composed 
of pigment mixed with resin or a small 
quantity of animal fat or egg yolk. 

It is very difficult to date these chests. 
If the decorative motifs can be a guide, 
one might say that some date from the 
early 1800’s, some later. In the native 
families they are heirlooms that have been 
handed down from one generation to the 
next. The ones now owned by Anglos or 
museums have been purchased from itin- 
erant traders who probably obtained 
them in barter for cheap machine-made 
articles, just as they exchanged plaster 
images from the Middle West, with their 
fine, dainty faces, for the valuable primi- 
tive bultos and retablos. 

There are many opinions in regard to 
the possible origin of the chests of New 
Mexico. Some believe they were brought 
from Mexico as containers for coffee, 
chocolate, or other commodities. That 
seems to me quite improbable, as these 
chests are too small for such purposes and 
are distinctly different from the typical 
chests of Mexico. They show none of the 
wear and tear, the scuffing of bottoms 
which would have resulted had they been 
strapped or tied; furthermore, the wood 
is native pine, and craftsmen working in 
Mexico would probably have used a more 
valuable and substantial wood. Carlos 
Vierra, late Santa Fe artist who collected 
a number of these chests in his lifetime, 
confirmed my opinions of their origin. 

The similarity of design found in most 
of these chests would lead one to believe 
that they were executed by the same per- 
son, or else supervised in the making by 
a single individual. The skill and finish 
of the technique, and the deft handling 
of design and pigment, show that the 
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artist must have been given some instruc- 
tion in art either in Mexico or in Europe. 

While most of the painters and deco- 
rators of New Mexico have been forgot- 
ten, many names of master carpenters 
and woodcarvers still persist. Ignacio 
Montoya of Taos was one of the first 
woodworkers of whom we have record. 
It was his delight—-so says tradition—to 
carve pine beds and present them to pros- 
pective brides and grooms in his neigh- 
borhood; he made quantities of trasteros, 
cajas, chaias, tables and beds. Two other 
woodcarvers of whom we have account 
are Leandro Martines and Gabrile Jean- 
tette. It was the latter—probably a 
Frenchman or of French ancestry—who 
carved the vigas in the old Taos church 
which was torn down in 1909, to be re- 
placed by a modern atrocity with a high 
ceiling of elaborate tin. The altar of this 
church, supposedly also of his making, 
was removed to Ranchos de Taos. 

The native soft pine of New Mexico is 
a wood difficult to season, with a tendency 
to warp and shrink after it is worked into 
furniture; but the New Mexican wood- 
worker utilized it with success by taking 
advantage of full mortise and tenon 
joints, with wedges inserted in the wood 
to take up any play that might develop. 
Square pegs were used instead of round, 
as they are more easily driven in without 
danger of splitting the surface and the 
surrounding wood. Nails and screws were 
not used—perhaps because they were not 
plentiful, or because introduction of for- 
eign material into wood does not make 
for permanent construction. Most of the 
furniture has rounded edges rather than 
sharp ones which would be easy to splin- 
ter. The rounded edges also harmonize 
well with the soft rounded surfaces of 
the adobe plaster used in construction of 


the homes. 
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Hispanic Colonial furniture in New 
Mexico carried the traditional design 
prevalent in Spain at the time of coloniza- 
tion and later. The carving, however, was 
quite simple; soft pine wood will not take 
an elaborate design. New Mexican fur- 
niture has never had much carving— 
usually just enough to break the monot- 
ony of the surface. Until recent times the 
wood was left unfinished in most cases, 
except for a treatment of linseed oil or 
mutton fats, thoroughly rubbed in with 
a piece of sheepskin. Through the years 
the repetition of this procedure has im- 
parted a velvet-like patina very pleasing 
to the eye. 


T Is KNOWN that the Indians cultivated 

cotton before the arrival of the Span- 
iards; and archeological studies in widely 
separated areas have turned up evidence 
of early weaving. But the importance of 
this craft in New Mexico was greatly en- 
hanced when Coronado brought sheep 
into the region. Castafieda states that 
when the Coronado expedition withdrew 
in 1592, a number of sheep were taken 
to Pecos and left with Fray Luis de Esca- 
lona, one of the missionaries who chose 
to remain among the Indians and later 
met his death. Juan de Onate, first colon- 
izer of New Mexico, also brought along 
with him large numbers of sheep. 

In the archives of the museum at Santa 
Fe there are many documents containing 
references to wool and sheep. One such 
document states that Governor Penalosa 
Brizeno in 1664 forbade the masters of 
doctrine to employ Indian women in spin- 
ning, weaving mantas, stockings or other 
things without express license. 

There is a reference dated 1701 to a 
land grant near Bernalillo at a place 
called E! Ancon del Tejedor—or Weav- 
er’s Bend. The archives show that sheep 
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and wool and later blankets and other 
manufactured articles of wool were ex- 
ported southward. A valuable document 
of 1805 yields definite information re- 
garding the sending of master weavers 
to establish themselves and teach weaving 
to the natives. Ignacio and Juan Bazan 
were sent to New Mexico at this time 
under contract to the Villa of Santa Fe. 
The last reference in the archives indi- 
cates that the Bazans were still in New 
Mexico at the end of 1814. 

These master weavers were, according 
to tradition, the originators of the Chi- 
mayo blanket of today. Countless are the 
weavers who have followed them. José 
and Ignacio Martinez, José and Hippolito 
Ortiz are still remembered for their skill 
in weaving. Manuel de Los Reyes, a mas- 
ter weaver of later years, established a 
successful business and at the time of the 
entry of the Santa Fe Railroad in 1880 
was in control of the weaving industry 
in the Chimayo region. Isidoro Martinez 
el pobre is credited with greatly improv- 
ing the Chimayo blanket: he discon- 
tinued the serape de dos mangas and made 
blankets of one solid piece, as much as 
twelve feet wide. Evidently his loom 
must have been destroyed, as today with 
the pedal type of loom it is impossible 
to make a serape of that width. 

The yarns used in weaving were col- 
ored with vegetable dyes common to the 
region, and with a few imported dyes. 
When compared to the durability and 
beauty of these yarns dyed with vegetable 
colors, the quality of wool treated with 
the modern so-called fast wool dyes 
leaves a good deal to be desired. There 
is nothing complicated about the use of 
these vegetable dyes. Before the wool is 
woven it is spun, then washed—in soft 
water whenever possible, as hard water 
ruins the brilliance and texture of the 
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yarn. Soap made from the root of the 
amole plant has been used since time im- 
memorial in New Mexico for washing 
wool. This root is dried, then crushed and 
placed in a thin cloth bag which is stirred 
in lukewarm water to produce rich suds. 

Practically all yarn, after having been 
thoroughly washed, is given a special 
preparatory bath before it is dyed—un- 
less the dye to be used is cochineal or indi- 
go, neither of which requires the special 
processing. The purpose of this bath, 
called mordanting, is to open up the pores 
in the wool so that they may be better 
prepared to receive the pigment, and then 
to hold the pigment fast after the pores 
close, producing color which is resistant 
to sun, air, and water. To mordant wool 
the yarn is placed in an aluminum or 
brass kettle containing enough water to 
cover the yarn, and powdered alum is 
added. There has always been plenty of 
alum—piedralumbre—in New Mexico. 
The wool is allowed to simmer in this 
bath for half an hour; then it is removed 
and hung in a warm place to drip until 
dry—a process that may take several 
days. The slowness of the drying permits 
the alum to penetrate thoroughly into 
the yarn. 

Most of the dyes are derived from na- 
tive plants and barks. From the blossom 
of the chamisa bush, whose blooms are 
gathered in the late summer or early fall, 
comes the lush bright yellow. The canai- 
gre, a native dock whose roots, resembling 
sweet potatoes, are rich in tannic acid, 
furnishes the soft, golden yellow which 
is so popular in New Mexican weaving 
and embroidery. This root also furnishes 
a brown and tan. The leaves of the peach 
tree yield a yellow cream; the apple bark, 
a golden yellow. Stone lichens produce 
a yellow orange, an eggshell, and a tan. 
To obtain a good green, indigo is added 
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to the canaigre or the chamisa dye. 
Orange is a combination of chamisa yel- 
low and cochineal. Purple red is formed 
by adding piedralumbre to cochineal, 
while a bright red is produced by mixing 
nitric acid and cochineal. The wild cherry 
added to the chamisa flower produces a 
reddish purple. From bark and twigs 
come browns; onionskin also produces a 
lush shade of brown. Black results from 
the addition of copper sulphate to water 
containing rusty filings. 


HE ART OF METALWORKING reached 

its highest state in Spain during the 
“loorish occupation. After the conquest 
af Mexico the opening of silver mines in 
the new country brought many artisans 
to this hemisphere to work silver into 
ornaments for churches, homes, and in- 
dividuals. Wages were high, the supply 
of precious metal was abundant, and time 
was no consideration: all of which made 
for the attainment of superlative stand- 
ards of workmanship. 

It is probable that some of the Fran- 
ciscan friars who came into New Mexico 
to establish missions were familiar with 
the working of metals. Anticipating the 
discovery of stores or deposits of metals 
as rich as those of Mexico, they no doubt 
brought artisans with them. They were 
doomed to disappointment, however; 
they soon found that in order to provide 
adornment for their churches they must 
abandon the idea of decorating them 
with the more precious metals and resort 
to the use of tin. 

Most of the tin was imported into New 
Mexico from Manchester, England, by 
way of Spain and Mexico—although 
there were tin mines here also, according 
to the archives. No record of the cost of 
tin in the early years is in existence, but 
we know that iron, much less costly, was 
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worth about ten dollars a hundredweight. 
As distances were long, and transporta- 
tion difficult, the imported tin was not 
inexpensive. With the advent of Amer- 
ican traders from the east, the expansion 
of commerce along the Santa Fe Trail, 
and finally the coming of the railroad, 
tin became more plentiful and conse- 
quently cheaper. 

Much time and talent went into the 
fashioning of articles from tin for the 
decoration of the church and the home. 
The development of tincraft has been 
continuous, for through this medium the 
Hispanic temperament has found oppor- 
tunity for expression that is astonishing 
in its versatility, beauty and usefulness. 
Among the outstanding craftsmen of 
recent years who kept this craft alive was 
the late Francisco Belgado. 

My instructor in tin work was the mas- 
ter tinsmith Francisco Sandoval. My les- 
sons with him were made very agreeable 
by his relating to me the happenings of 
years ago. He had been engaged in this 
work since the age of thirteen, and could 
recall the time when the stables of the 
American army were located where the 
Federal Building now stands in Santa Fe. 
Some of the army supplies, including oil 
for lamps and lanterns, were kept there. 
The oil was brought from the Middle 
West in five-gallon tin containers. When 
these were empty, native tinsmiths pur- 
chased them for two cents each, and 
fashioned decorative articles out of them. 
Foodstuffs, especially lard, were also im- 
ported in these large tin containers. For 
this reason, many an old tin frame sur- 
rounding a household santo bears the 
mark of a middle western lard company. 

Before the New Mexican began the 
decoration of his home, his church or 
chapel was given first consideration. The 
first articles to be made were destined, 
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therefore, for houses of worship. This 
accounts for the adornment of churches 
and chapels to this day with aranas, 
ceiling candleholders, pantallas, wall 
sconces, cadeleros, candieholders, nichos, 
niches, and ornacinas, niches entirely 
glassed. In the room of religious exhibits 
at the Santa Fe Museum is a collection 
of interesting articles of tin work, among 
them a processional cross six feet, nine 
inches high, a pair of floreras, flower 
vases, and numerous tin crowns on bultos. 

Frames were perhaps the most numer- 
ous of tin articles. Of these there were 
and continue to be many variations, 
shapes and sizes. Some are plain, others 
winged, some with heads, others mitred. 
The last show a decided American in- 
fluence, adapted from the mitred walnut 
frames that came in with American occu- 
pation. In addition to being decorated 
with numerous perforations, lines and 
scallops, many of the frames are painted 
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with designs in vivid colors, mostly reds 
and greens. 

Tincraft has taken an important place 
among the arts and crafts of New Mex- 
ico. Decorations of tin are to be found 
in most of the outstanding public build- 
ings and homes of the entire Southwest, 
the majority being products of New 
Mexico. Adaptations developed from the 
originals have evolved according to the 
whim of the craftsman. The original 
feeling, however, has not been lost as tin- 
craft of the early days still exerts a def- 
inite influence on the tin work of today. 

Despite hardships which Colonial New 
Mexicans encountered from the outset, 
the desire and urge to create was ever 
present, expressing itself in an unpreten- 
tious manner in conformity with sur- 
roundings and manner of living. The 
resultant simplicity has given a character- 
istic individuality to the arts and crafts 
of New Mexican native artisans. 


BEACH AT CHAPALA 
WITTER BYNNER 


HAT CHILDREN here have danced awake 
From eastern isles to a western lake! 

The sculptor has not died in vain, 

Here comes his scalpel once again, 

Blind as the poet, life is bold, 

Young life re-creates the old. 

You stem forever out of these, 

O Homer and Praxiteles. 
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HANS OTTO STORM 


the covered sidewalk-bar. Beer. If 

he got a boat out of this place and 
ever saw another beer again, glass, stein or 
bottle, he was going to start breaking 
crockery. That was the way he felt. In 
spite of the beer he was slowly starving. 
The meals at the hotel began well enough 
with a tough peeled orange that had a 
fork stuck into it in the kitchen, but 
when the meat course came around you 
always thought of something more im- 
portant. At the bar out on the sidewalk 
there was food, but you couldn’t get it. 
You ordered three things and they 
brought you one, because they couldn’t 
keep three ideas in their heads. And by 
the time you had restrained yourself from 
clapping your hands with unmannerly 
authority and had cajoled the attention 
of another waiter, then you were so angry 
inside—if you had started angry in the 
first place—that you didn’t want to eat 
much. Not in this heat anyway. 

Well, what could you expect? The 
waiters were Indians from the mountains 
where they spoke a complicated native 
language and they weren’t too sure of 
their Spanish—not of Johnson’s Spanish, 
certainly. And were they paid? No, of 


J een was sitting at a table in 
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course not. Eighteen hours a day slouch- 
ing around this bar, sleeping under a 
counter—why, if you thought of it, ex- 
istence like that was a life-in-death that 
boggled the imagination just because 
it was close by. Poverty. Oilcan and adobe 
shanties for the lower middle class—una 
casa pobre, said with a smirk that was sup- 
posed to indicate pious humility, and if 
you were a gentleman you never asked 
for the toilet because you knew there 
wasn’t any. For those worse off, a home 
that was the angle between two walls 
with a piece of an old automobile for a 
shelter. For the really poor, just a pile of 
brush in a corner into which they crawled 
like mice; and at the very end of the scale, 
no brush. Barefooted grandmothers with 
their foot-soles hardened into hoofs and 
their toes as gnarled as the twigs piled on 
their stooped backs . . . blind, lame, mon- 
strously deformed... 

If the sun would go down, and if that 
problematic three-mile breeze would only 
start. There was a muggy haze in the air. 
The colonnade of the covered sidewalk- 
bar came down to the pavement in col- 
umns of wood painted up to look like 
marble. In the plaza beyond, four soggy 
palms waited for that wind. Beyond 
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again, more wood painted to look like 
marble, and the row of consuls’ offices 
they called the international poultry 
show, with vulture-like birds of one kind 
and another painted on wooden shields 
painted like bronze to hang on wood 
painted to look like marble... Would to 
God we were back with the vultures, 
Johnson thought—but what really was 
the Spanish for hypocrisy? The word they 
would understand, that would be sure 
to shock them? In a gap between the con- 
suls’ offices and the hotel you could see 
the port; brown water piling in on a ter- 
rific tide, dead things floating on it... 

Seventeen days now. Waiting. Hoping 
that someone would buy another Diesel 
engine. Hoping! That’s all he’d be able 
to tell them if they asked him what he’d 
been doing here all that time—hoping! 
Sure, the lights were burning dim; sure, 
the city power plant needed what he had 
to offer, but—how could you explain to 
them at home that the people one had to 
deal with in this business didn’t want 
light? Day after day after day his con- 
tact-man had told him. . . until he didn’t 
go any more to see his contact-man; he 
didn’t want to look at the too-familiar 
faces of the servants in the outer office 
who had been polite to him seventeen 
days now.... 

The sun did go down finally—casting 
with its last window-reflections from the 
plaza buildings a false light on the wood 
painted to look like marble which made 
the fourth side of the square—the imita- 
tion marble arch of triumph which was 
put up, believe it or not, to commemorate 
a lost war fought over territory still under 
litigation with a third concern. Urinario 
piblico numero uno the thing was called 
openly, in the very newspaper that was 
supposed to be so completely censored. 
There was a fellow shuffling toward it 
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now, holding his pants buttons 1n a habit 
which, Johnson knew, came not from 
disease but from not owning any under- 
wear. There; he was doing it. The decep- 
tive breeze, which promised coolness just 
the way Johnson’s contact-man promised 
introductions, had begun to move the 
dead air of the plaza, move the dead smell 
of beer out of the sidewalk-bar and bring 
in that other smell. That smell you were 
never sure you were away from, that 
kept you out of corners, that was every- 
where! The false marble arch was pol- 
luted, the corners of the sidewalk-bar 
were polluted, the bottom of the palm 
trees... yes, once in the elevator of the 
only three-story building in the town, 
unmistakable. . . . 

A dog sniffed timidly at the bottom 
of a palm tree and walked off, respectful 
of a higher order. Johnson gulped down 
his beer. Culture! That was another thing 
— if he ever heard that word Culture 
again, the thing they were always talking 
of. Why didn’t they talk about hypoc- 
risy! Even the political outs weren’t any 
better. “Our nation—” so had said the 
patriot who was holding secret meetings 
at his neck’s risk—‘twill only be great 
when every citizen has learned to use a 
toothbrush.” Johnson could not get over 
that. Toothbrush! Culture! Hell, if he 
had fifty thousand dollars, what he’d do, 
he’d have Chick Sale translated and put 
on volantes, and he’d hire an airplane and 
sow propaganda into every back yard... 
Culture. Why didn’t they die, these 
people in their filth, with germs thriving 
in direct ratio to the absolute tempera- 
ture? Why didn’t they die, all of them? 
They couldn’t drink beer, they had to 
drink the faucet water, and lucky if they 
could get that. A good third of them 
were prohibitionists for the plain reason 
that it was the cheapest virtue. Why 
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didn’t they die? They did die. Have 
fourteen children and raise three. That 
was the answer, they did die. 

The two conscientious Indian doctors 
in the asistencia publica, who when they 
dug a tick out of your leg gave you a 
half shot of cocaine and saved the rest 
for where it would be really needed— 
who took their tip with a smile because 
that way they would be able to afford 
underwear, and because they’d never, 
never, being Indians, get any fees from 
wealthy patients—what could they do? 
Work eighteen hours like the waiters, 
that was all, and give the dope out while 
it lasted. Patients who had cash went to 
the French hospital, which was none too 
good. When they were well the for- 
eigners and hacendados laughed at the 
French hospital and made jokes about 
the cemetery under the same manage- 
ment, but when they were sick they 
chartered special trains to get there... 

Why had he let his people send him 
down here? Because he’d asked for it. 
That was what hurt, what made him 
ashamed. Not asked in so many words, 
but it was the same thing. You put your 
mind one way, and if you put it that 
way long enough, things happened. Quite 
to himself, he’d had some sort of com- 
plaint about his job in a small factory 
town on the Long Island Railroad, where 
it was not too, but reasonably, clean; 
where so far as he was concerned life was 
comfortable and in a way safe, but or- 
dered so that nothing very important 
ever happened. Romance. That was what 
had got him. Oh, people made a wry face 
about the word and so did he, but still... 
He was loudest of them all when it came 
time to say one place was just like any 
other, yet... That was what hurt. He’d 
thought, preachments and all notwith- 
standing, that there was some out, that 


if you got a change of air things would 
be more significant...He’d got his 
change of air all right and he deserved 
it; that was what hurt. Smells, waiting 
for things that didn’t come, fear.... 
Oh yes, fear, that was another thing 
that felt so different in the stomach when 
you got close by; watching, watching, 
wondering what was safe, what wasn’t, 
talking to folk that talked of folk that— 
shh! It was too much like what you’d 
always heard about, and yet it was differ- 
ent. You thought about it in the night, 
trying to sleep in the hotel, hearing the 
horns of the taxis hooting in the plaza, 
two tones, the Ford a half-tone higher 
than the Dod-ge (you pronounced it 
with a guttural second syllable)—a 
weird scale fabricated by crass accident 
that mocked you with its hopeless same- 
ness... fear, but not fear of something 
that you had a mind to fight against; a 
weakening, depressing fear... 


| ge THAT WERE DIM for lack of 
Diesel engines bulbed the ceiling. A 
face that he knew smiled at him wanly. 

Bustamente,his contact-man, who was 
promising the introductions. Face that 
he knew too well by now. Gray and black 
hair combed thinly over a bald forehead 
slightly brownish, wrinkles of easy mid- 
dle age and one large wart. Tan suit with 
blue suspenders in the pocket. (When it 
got hot here they took off their suspen- 
ders—Johnson had never got it analyzed, 
what kept their pants up or what differ- 
ence the suspenders made in how you 
sweat, but that’s what they did, the upper 
middle class, took off their suspenders 
while they kept their coats on to be for- 
mal.) Shoes shined to brilliancy of course 
(cheap labor), and a puttery gait that 
made him stoop slightly at each step, as 
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if bowing and promising something for 
tomorrow ... 

“Mister Johnson. And how have you 
been!” Bustamente shook hands. That 
was another thing; if that boat ever came, 
he’d never shake hands with a man again 
in his life. 

“Fine,” said Johnson, wondering about 
the word hypocrisy. This was a good con- 
tact, accidental, unsolicited. “Sit down, 
sit down. Have something. How about a 
whiskey and soda?” (How Johnson hated 
whiskey in all its disguises! ) ““Thank you, 
no,” Bustamente said—“I seldom drink.” 

“Well, how have you been?” What did 
one say to commercial people, what did 
one say? 

Bustamente slumped into a chair 
tiredly. “I don’t know, I don’t know.” 
He paused vaguely, so that Johnson 
knew there was a string to what he had 
on his mind. Unless they were sparring 
for something farther off, these people 
would waggle their forefinger in your 
face and repeat, four or five times, what 
they obviously wanted right this minute, 
and when that ran out they would leave 
you... “I don’t know—” Bustamente 
said again, disconsolate. 

“It’s hellish weather, I know.” 

Bustamente began talking quickly, 
with an acceleration almost sprightly, 
to prevent any misunderstanding about 
his discouragement. “No, but this busi- 
ness. I am so weary of this business. These 
people . . .” He began to be pensive again. 
“And they accuse me that I make some- 
thing out of it. I don’t make something 
out of it, not anything at all. I tell you 
from my heart.” He unbuttoned his tan 
coat to show where his heart was. 

That was another thing that hurt, the 
way they couldn’t say anything with- 
out...No, it wasn’t that they were 
vivacious, it wasn’t that at all, it was that 
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they couldn’t think of anything unless 
it was attached to them. Here. Now. Seen. 
Felt. Me. There was nothing abstract. 
Everything else—culture for instance— 
was just wood painted up to look like 
marble. They couldn’t talk about diseases 
without touching the part that was 
afflicted—when the men talked about 
operations it was ghastly; when they 
tried to talk of their wives’ operations 
they just couldn’t talk. 

Bustamente buttoned up his coat. “It 
is worse than that,” he said, dropping his 
voice and looking around for spies. John- 
son suspected that there weren’t really 
any spies; that it was just a mannerism 
that made people feel important. “I,” 
said Bustamente, thumping himself with 
his thumb—‘“do you know that I, I, an 
official of the government, have to pay 
them for income tax twelve hundred 
pesos?” 

Johnson felt the way he always felt 
when he recognized that smell again. 
Immediately, though—he wasn’t a three- 
years’ child to think that business was 
any different. And then another jump 
ahead in his spirit—seventeen days sitting 
here, sizing the country up, the situation; 
wondering if he was getting anywhere 
or if it was all just in his mind—feeling 
guilty because he wasn’t doing anything, 
and worrying—well, he was being told 
now at last; he hadn’t after all been 
wrong, why, things were happening— 
only, why did the fellow have to beat 
about the bush like that, why couldn’t 
he come straight out, why did he have 
to be so—Johnson stopped. Romantic? 

Forget it. Business. He’d never done 
anything like this before. And now. 
Every man in this country had his price. 
So the slick blonde international courte- 
san who'd been pointed out to him just 
once, and who was supposed to fix things 
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with governments, was reported to have 
been reported to have said. Every man 
his price, and the trick to find out what 
that price is. “If you offer less, pouf, he 
is gone, and if you offer more you make 
a foolish.” It was not original and the last 
part was wrong; if you offered more it 
was quite possible to arouse his virtuous 
indignation—that was what hurt, that 
people could believe themselves thor- 
oughly decent and yet have a price. That 
was what kept him cautious, too. 

Well. Twelve hundred pesos. There 
was another hypocrisy—with the low ex- 
change you slammed around in astrono- 
mic figures, but translated into U. S. coin 
it didn’t mean much. In time you got to 
talking pesos to the other gringos too, 
because it made so much the better show- 
ing. And they backed you up, the ordi- 
nary people; how many times had he 
heard it—one peso one dollar, oh, I know, 
the exchange, but taking account of the 
conditions, really. That was the fright- 
fulness of it you couldn’t tell them; ocean 
tickets and electric lights and Diesel 
engines didn’t bog down with the peso, 
only labor—it wasn’t the money that was 
depreciated, it was they, working for one 
and two pesos a day, living in lousy huts, 
catching things and dying... 

He clapped Bustamente on the shoul- 
der. “Listen. Don’t worry about that.” 
... Well, he’d done it; he’d spoken his 
little piece, feeling foolish like an over- 
grown high school boy in a Columbus- 
pageant—and he hadn’t had to ask the 
price. 

Bustamente smiled sweetly and he left. 
Twelve hundred pesos, Johnson thought 
— it was hard to get it through your head 
how little that was in real money. He 
might have it, just; and he owed a week’s 
hotel bill. Everything was cash here, 
ragged bills of ten and fifty pesos... 


Yes, as near as he remembered. He would 
have to scrimp, and send a cable. With 
the little green code book in his trunk, 
he could get it down to one or two words, 
and maybe charge it. Idly, he wondered 
if the little code book had by any chance 
a caption for the word integrity. He 
would look, just for fun, when he went 
up to his room to get the money. 

He rose and breathed deeply. It was 
a little cooler now. And he had his quota- 
tion. There was something to do now, 
things were moving. He would go up to 
his room... . 


HO WAS THIS greeting him? Sit 

down. Another handshake. If he 
ever got on that boat . .. The man looked 
round for spies. Johnson was sure now 
there weren’t any spies. 

“You are my friend.” Yes, yes. He 
wanted something. Johnson knew the 
man. The man was honest. There was no 
doubt of that, up to a point. ... Only he 
wished people of that kind would leave 
him be. Who was he,- Johnson, after all, a 
gringo... 

“The police have got on to Cesar 
Magon.” 

“Cesar Magén...” Johnson’s face 
looked blank. Yes, he knew Cesar Magén. 
Cesar Magon was a poet. “But... why 
...” If he had allowed himself any of 
those Spanish gestures then he would have 
held up his hands one instant, pushing 
something away. What was this new mess 
one had to know about; why, he’d 
thought Cesar Magén at least safe, in- 
nocent... 

The man smiled, just a little slyly. 
“You do not know then? You do not 
understand our politics. I thought every- 
body knew...” 


The man looked around for spies. They 
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could do that—say they thought every- 
body knew and then look for spies. 

“He would not tell you that. But 
Cesar Magon is very active. You don’t 
know that he is secretary to—” The man 
looked around again. You never pro- 
nounced a leader’s name. 

“The gentleman of the toothbrushes?” 
Johnson said. He could see the man didn’t 
like that, not entirely. It might be funny, 
and foreigners weren’t allowed to be 
funny, Johnson knew. But it made a won- 
derful code; everybody understood it. 

‘Precisely. The gentleman of the 
toothbrushes.” 

So that was where the land lay. Well, 
he was learning things. If he sat in this 
bar long enough, he might even find out 
how to sell Diesel engines. 

“It has been arranged—” (how they 
liked to hold out a little mystery!) ““—it 
has been arranged for him to leave the 
country. I am collecting a sum of 
money...” 

So that was it. All right, he was nicked. 
Cesar Magén. He knew Cesar Magon. 
Magén was the fruit-orchard type of 
Spanish poet, full of orange blooms and 
bitter almonds, and Johnson, picking 
away at the stuff with a dictionary, 
couldn’t stand it. Of the party of the 
toothbrushes Johnson didn’t think much 
either—it had too little discipline and 
dialectics, and too many good people in 
it—too many patriots who would prob- 
ably take 10 per cent. But Cesar Magén 
—damn it, the man was charming. And 
he was a man, wasn’t he! Whenever 
things got serious, Johnson had to admit 
that neither toothbrushes nor poetry 
were very vital to him. 

“All right,” he said, “how much is 
there lacking?” 

The friend of Magén didn’t answer 
straightly. “In a thing like this there is 
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no use making halfhearted attempts, false 
starts. You have to plan so that there 
will simply be no mistake ... ” Right, 
thought Johnson: fifty thousand tooth- 
brushes like that and maybe the party 
would amount to something. “It is no 
use nowadays to get on a boat and wait 
four hours in the river while they look 
for you. To get out and be sure, that takes 
airplanes.” 

“Come on,” said Johnson. ““How much 
do you want?” 

“Twelve hundred pesos.” 

The friend of Magén couldn’t under- 
stand the hard look Johnson gave him. 
This wasn’t nice! This was marching be- 
hind in step with him who’d asked... 
what had he asked for? It could have been 
thirteen or eleven hundred pesos in plain 
decency, or the man could have left it 
up to Johnson ... All right, hang it, that 
was the way it was; if it was bad taste it 
was bad taste; it wasn’t Ais bad taste. It 
was put up to him. Bustamente and that 
other, that nastily equal twelve hundred 
pesos, would just have to wait. 

“‘Meet me here,” he said gruffly, “in 
twenty minutes.” He rose, and then he 
had a thought. No use being a marked- 
down-for-Christmas fool—these people 
were always asking you to shell out now, 
but when did they ever do anything 
now? The plan ought to stand investiga- 
tion. He turned. ““What about the pape- 
litos?”” Those endless “‘little papers” that 
you had to get in order to move, to 
change your lodging, to do anything. 

The friend of Magén smiled again. “It 
has been arranged. We understand about 
the papelitos.” 

Thanks. He’d been told again. What 
the gringos understood was cash. 

Johnson went across one corner of the 


square to the hotel. In his room he raised 
the blind and fussed dutifully with the 














two locks on his trunk, and then pulled 
down the blind and got his money from 
beneath the carpet. Daily the servants, 
in a grim routine, would punish the fur- 
niture sadistically with a cat-o’-nine-tails 
made from strips of felt—the way to 
hide anything was to put it where you 
naturally wanted them to get the dirt... 
Yes, it was there all right, for one of them 
—twelve hundred pesos and enough to 
buy beer and avocado salads for the week- 
end, all in ten- and fifty-pesos notes. It 
was there for one of them—the other 
would have to wait. He put the twelve 
hundred in an envelope, an awkward, 
bulging bale of cheap currency, and seal- 
ed it, spitting on his finger so he wouldn’t 
have to get his tongue that close to the 
notes. 

He sat down again in the sidewalk- 
bar, alone. The man would come all right 
—where there was money they would be 
on time. The envelope bulged in his in- 
side pocket, so he could feel it continu- 
ously. God, if only the two different con- 
spirators should not... 


CAR PARKED diagonally by him. 

There was a goat from Detroit on 

the radiator, and an image of Saint Chris- 

topher from Rome. His chauffeur was a 
careful man, and took no chances. 

The chauffeur waved one finger in 
greeting, with the half respectful, half 
familiar gesture which the lower middle 
class affected if you’d let them. Like his 
totemology, his face was mixed—the 
brown, beaked nose of a high-mountains 
Indian set over a bristle of European 
beard which he shaved only Sundays. He 
leaned his head out of the car and the 
high strect lamps of the plaza shone on 
his quarter-inch of graying beard. 

*“You’ve made a mistake, haven’t 
you?” said Johnson. “I told you I didn’t 
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need the car until tomorrow night.” He 
hated to say that again. Not to have use 
for the car until tomorrow night meant 
failure. 

“No,” the chauffeur said, “but Mis- 
ter.” (Every North American was Mis- 
ter, they didn’t bother with the names.) 
“Do not molest yourself, I beg you. I 
have a certain thing to talk about.” 

Now what was wrong? Again vague 
fear came over Johnson, fear of another 
new issue that he didn’t know about, that 
might mean anything—fear which he 
tried to beat down to save his ego by cast- 
ing it into phrases of self-confidence and 
irritation. Was the man arrested? 

“You know my boy four years old?” 
Of course Johnson knew him. The chauf- 
feur held out his hand, palm downward, 
measuring the height of the four-year- 
old boy from the running board, then 
corrected himself, remembering he was 
talking to someone on the ground. He 
got out of the car to talk unimpeded. 

“Two days ago he was strong like a 
young bull.” (The head with the bris- 
tling beard hooked menacingly this way 
and that.) “Ate—” (the chauffeur’s 
hand went to his lips) ““—played—” (he 
trundled a tricycle with his two fists.) 
“Then in one hour like this.” He closed 
his eyes and laid his stubble beard on his 
hand in agony. 

It wasn’t that Johnson couldn’t under- 
stand his Spanish. He understood perfect- 
ly, and man to man, those crude move- 
ments revolted and humiliated him so 
that, standing beside the chauffeur, he 
moved his eyes away from the man’s 
face. Only then he saw the bundle on the 
rear seat, and the wife, crouched in the 
shadow beside it on an orange box. She 
was a pretty woman, youngish—you 
couldn’t believe the story of the fourteen 
children—three parts Indian, her bare 
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feet stuck into high heeled slippers with- 
out toes, and her hair in two braids, coil- 
ed on her head for street wear and let 
down at home. “Good evening, sir,” she 
said just louder than a whisper. “We are 
so sorry to trouble you—” The child 
moved and she turned to it again. 

“Well,” said Johnson, “‘what’s the mat- 
ter with him? Have you seen a doctor?” 
As soon as he said that he felt uncom- 
fortable—that was his own little hypoc- 
risy he knew—the hypocrisy of the sci- 
entific, solvent person who makes believe 
that science always is right there to help. 
To get out of it he took on more than 
he had meant to. “If you haven’t, well, 
let’s go, right now.” 

“But I have,” said the chauffeur. “He 
gives me a papelito and I spend my last 
ten pesos and what is it—pills! Small 
blue pills in a paper; what can they do 
when the little one is there like that! If 
you see him you know—he has—I forget 
what is the name, so!” The chauffeur 
stood clear of the car for room and con- 
torted his body, clenching his muscles, 
stretching one arm high. Like the Greek 
in the statue who ate snakes or was eaten 
by them, Johnson couldn’t remember 
which it was. He understood the sickness, 
no mistake though. Infantile paralysis. 

Yes, that would take something more 
than pills. With a sudden release which 
was more terrifying than his contortions 
the chauffeur dropped his arms and came 
down to business. “If I could get him 
‘nto the French hospital. If you could go 
with me perhaps; if you could write 
down your name and tell them that I 
am an honest man, that I will pay them 
so much by the month, that I have my 
house, my car—” 

Johnson’s will split into two parts that 
fled from each other with a sharp mutual 


revulsion. You had to check up on these 
things, he told himself. These people were 
always going off half cocked. They made 
no end of fuss and then when you came 
through the thing might suddenly lose 
all importance. And on the other side, if 
you could throw, throw all, throw every- 
thing you had into the need, with one 
such snake-agony gesture that was really 
honest—why, how clean you’d be... 

“What about the asistencia publica?” 
he said. ““They’re free, aren’t they? 
They’re supposed to take care of every- 
one. You’ve been talking me to death 
about how good they are, about the doc- 
tors and the up-to-date machinery—” 

The chauffeur looked around for spies 
—not with the romantic furtiveness of 
the conspirators but with the matter-of- 
fact scanning checkup of the lower mid- 
dle class. “‘Mister,” he said. “They are 
good doctors. They have good apparatus. 
They cure everyone that comes. I am a 
patriot—lI am entirely satisfied with this 
government. But—” He forgot the spies 
and stretched out his two arms to John- 
son in a gesture that was almost abstract 
—‘my child is dying!” 

Johnson pulled the bulging envelope 
out of his pocket and gave it to the chauf- 
feur. “Here. Get going.” 

The man didn’t understand. “You are 
going with me? You will talk to them?” 

“Move, you fool, it isn’t me they want, 
it’s cash. Get your kid over to that hos- 
pital and do it quick.” He tore off the 
end of the envelope and saw the chauf- 
feur’s mouth open. The chauffeur had 
never seen that much money all together 
—not even when he bought the car 
which came by driblets on a contract. 
Johnson shoved the wad of money in the 
man’s side pocket. It was the most posi- 
tive thing he had done for a long time, 
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and he felt power. “We'll talk about it 
afterward,” he said. ““Now go.” 

The gears ground and the car went 
around the corner skidding and tore 
down the street of the Fifth of May wide 
open. A policeman blew his whistle. That 


had to be blocked, thought Johnson, 
blocked at all costs. 

“Oiga usté!” he called to the police- 
man, voicing that crude attention phrase 
without which no new idea would ever 
register. “Just what do you want?” 


EDITORIAL 
ROBERT WISTRAND 


ITH THE APHRODISIAC of our own 
senses, we stir the pulse to passionate 
denial of its tenses; kiss the frown 
that lines our lack with Never and Too Late. 


Hand in hand our eager appetites 

stroll in the shadows, watch the clinic moon 
wash clean the whole deception of delights, 
renew the gland of our immediate and soon. 


Within each slender, calibrated vein 
the silver columns of our wishes rise 
to heart heat. But the cabalistic pain 
is quite the same as poorest hunger buys. 


Uncertain still, we make diseases of 

our certain joys; fear, not feed the fever 

burning terror from the eyes of love; 

yet will lie down with time’s impersonal deceiver. 








WE WERE ANXIOUS ALWAYS 


WALKER WINSLOW 


Ws 1r some old rule broken long ago, 
a note of music dropped, 

a date unkept, that brought us here, 
young men, but young, we feel, 

for another year— 

a year of younger time? 


Did something stop? 

Did we leave fires or forget the gas? 

Is the family safe? 

Some memory corded to the solar plexus pulls 
as though we were in an elevator, dropped 

to find with feet a firmer floor 

and then with light-blinded eyes look for a door. 


The streets are strange and strangers on those streets; 
the old pull finds a thousand bellies and repeats 

the same alarm again. 

It is as if we had missed joy, 

expecting pain. 


It is as if I said I’d meet you here, 

then remembered the hour and forgotten the year 
and even the age, forgotten your name... 

But maybe you were a book I should have read? 


Have I forgotten my purse? 

No, it is here. Is someone dead? 

It’s like and not like that: 

like leaving your home and forgetting your hat, 
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and then the home. 

Men walking the road, making miles their bed 
and dawns their bread 

have forgotten that, 

as men in breadlines have forgotten why they wait 
and men in wars forgotten why they hate. 


Sometimes it’s like a key we’ve lost. 

We find the key and then the door is gone, 
and the memory of the door, 

and the house it hung upon. 


If we get word at all from home 

and recognize in the writing the family hand 
there are none who can decipher or decode— 
that it’s a warning we can understand. 


The heart is eager, too eager, to go back 

but mind is riding on another track, 
streamlined, slung low for speed, 

with backward impulse geared to forward need 
as we burn the anxieties of our lost estate 

to keep a schedule that began too late. 














BOOK DESIGN IS BITKI 


MERLE ARMITAGE 


ESIGNING A BOOK is the same 
as building a house, an airplane 
or a Pullman car. You work 

with the same laws that govern a painter 
or a sculptor, or a landscape gardener or 
an architect. You do not work with all 
the laws; you work with those pertain- 
ing to a book. From ancient manuscripts 
illumined by hand, and the scrolls of the 
Orient, the modern book has evolved to 
its present state of imperfection. The 
function of a book is to place a textual 
or a pictorial content before the eyes of 
man in an inviting and semipermanent 
manner. Some books perform this simple 
function ... many more do not. 
Tradition is the most stubborn of 
man’s habits. In the fast developing age 
of the automobile, it was years before the 
motor vehicle could throw off the tradi- 
tions of the horse-drawn carriage. A man 
will live in a Frank Lloyd Wright house, 
fly in a Constellation, drive a Cadillac, 
listen to the radio, attend a motion pic- 
ture theater . . . and feel perfectly at 
home. But let someone alter the stilted 
and often inhibiting formula of book- 
making, and his reaction ranges from de- 
light to dismay. He hurls the easiest and 
most thoughtless brickbat: “Someone is 


just trying to be different.” But being 
different without good, sound reason is 
absurd, and applies to so few designers 
as to be unworthy of comment. 

The pressure from writers, publishers 
and the public will prevent all except 
those with strong convictions from mak- 
ing changes in book design. In theory, no 
one wants changes... the new author 
wants his book to look just like Thomas 
Mann’s Magic Mountain. The publisher 
wants something which will give him the 
least trouble to manufacture, and the 
reader wants to find all the doo-dads in 
their accustomed places... at least that 
is the argument. But it’s an easy theory 
to disprove. If someone designs a book 
engineered for the easiest holding-in-the- 
hand, with the most provocative cover 
and a title page suggestive of the text, 
and a type-page inviting to the eye... 
it’s amazing how that book will auto- 
matically demand and receive an 
audience. 

Advertising men spend their energies 
in devising just the right spacing and 
typography to carry the messages of their 
most telling copy... factory engineers 
spend years in time-studying the opera- 
tions of men and machines... doctors 
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and chemists endlessly probe the most 
elusive clues in search of the secrets of 
health and the human mechanism... 
and psychiatry is delving into the secrets 
of the mind. Science is indefatigable. The 
book is the forgotten means of communi- 
cation. But the book is highly vulnerable 
... it faces the greatest competition in its 
history. Once it was supreme as the sole 
vehicle for the permanent recording of 
man’s knowledge. Now, in addition to 
all the competition which stems from its 
own source...the printing press... it 
must fight for its life with radio, motion 
pictures, television, recordings and other 
devices for the transmission of ideas and 
thoughts. 

The manifold advantages possessed by 
the book are self-evident. You can in- 
clude almost all dimensions of man in a 
book ... his poetic, aesthetic and scien- 
tific knowledge can be recorded in its 
text... his science, techniques and his 
products fabricate its physical entity. 
But these factors can, in their meeting, 
be productive of a third element, or they 
can be sterile and inhibiting. They can 
result in an indifferent carrier of essential 
facts, or they can result in the fusion of 
content and form to produce a whole 
and complete entity. The designer aims 
at a synthesis, as does a cook. By placing 
sautéed mushrooms and onions, sour 
cream and cubed steak in an iron skillet, 
he does not hope to produce just onions, 
mushrooms, sour cream and steak... he 
hopes to produce a delicious Bitki. Book 
designers hope to produce Bitki. In a 
world essentially sinister, chaotic and in- 
different design may be a surface leak 
from a vast reservoir of energy which, 
when fully tapped, may direct man to- 
ward some eventual if remote perfection. 
Design is one of the necessities of life. 
Everything that nature provides, and 
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much that man accomplishes, is the result 
of design. The more design, the better 
and more potent the accomplishment. 
Design is neither good nor bad... it is 
right. 

It must be right .. . unless it conforms 
to basic laws, it is not design, it is mis- 
design. Books are made by man and some 
are design and some are misdesign. If 
every book said the same thing, no one 
would purchase more than one book. 
But typographically, almost every book 
says the same thing. Do not rely on my 
testimony. Prove it yourself . . . with 
books from your own bookcase. Open 
one or ten of them. The progression is 
easily predictable. The dust-wrapper will 
have no connection with the cover. 
There will be a blank page or two, then 
a “subtitle,” then a title page. Perhaps a 
picture having no relation to the title 
page will be found opposite it. The title 
page will contain the title of the book 
. . . under it, the author’s name, and at 
the bottom of the page, the name of the 
publisher, the city and possibly the date. 
Each line will be centered. There will 
possibly be a contents, and then page 
after page of closely set type. Ninety- 
five out of every hundred books will 
conform to this formula . . . whether 
they be cookbooks, novels, scientific 
works, autobiographies, or histories. The 
banker, the baker, the broker, the boiler- 
maker, the bacteriologist, the boniface 
and the bandit all wear the same clothes! 

The publisher purchased the manu- 
script from a writer, the production 
department gave it the formula, and the 
printer manufactured the book. No one 
read it except the publisher’s reader who 
recommended it. An automobile manu- 
facturer in preparing his new model 


studies the public, the roads, the gasoline 
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and the traffic... then he carefully de- 
signs and manufacturers a car in proper 
balance of horsepower-to-weight, of 
speed to gas consumption, of arrange- 
ments of seats, doors and windows, of 
all other factors... and particularly the 
harmony of body lines. An automobile 
is Bitki...a book is too often just sour 
cream. People love books but they have 
ceased to see books. They have at least 
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ceased to see the sour cream books. But 
with new eyes trained to see smart gowns, 
tailored clothes, streamlined trains, good 
typography and livable architecture, not 
to mention the significant values in art 
... they most certainly can see the books 
which are Bitki. As the public purchases 
more Bitki and less and less sour cream 
... design, like all things alive and buoy- 
ant, will come to the top! 


A SPRING SUMMONS TO A FRIEND 
WITTER BYNNER 


HE WILLOws at San Felipe 

With their leaning branches 
Have drawn the green of earth up through the air. 
One little boy by himself in the wide plaza 


Tosses a ball up into the air. 


And on the highest mesa old adobes, 


Which were a church once 


Before worshippers had left them behind 
For the willows of the Rio Grande, 


Rejoin the earth. 


At Santo Domingo 


Seventy men of earth in one long line of unblurred rhythm 


Are dancing for rain— 


A prayer-dance “for everything good thing,” 


Says one of the earth-men, 


“In Santo Domingo and in all the world.” 


The cotton-wood in my Santa Fe garden 


Communes again with sunset. 


O amigo, come away 


To this country of the open heart, 
To this capital of mountains and tomorrows, 
Where the sunny blood is cool with snow 


In a world forgiven. 




















I COULD BE A FATHER 


HAROLD MAINE 


SAT on one of those stone benches in 
| front of the library on Fifth Ave- 

nue with my elbows on my knees 
now, and broodingly studied the spittle- 
coated earth. A shadow fell across me 
and I glanced up only far enough to 
see a shabby gray overcoat. Resentfully 
I moved over to make room for its owner 
on the bench, taking care not to look at 
him for fear he would speak to me. My 
thoughts didn’t want to be moved from 
their own treadmill of despair. 

There was a rattle of paper being pull- 
ed from a coat pocket. With eyes still 
lowered I glanced at the man’s hands. 
They were the most listless hands I had 
ever seen, completely organic to my 
mood. I watched them, fascinated. One 
held a brown paper bag, not suspended, 
but in such a way as to keep it from fall- 
ing from the lap. The other hand plucked 
hopelessly at the opening and, as if drawn 
by some force outside of the man’s body 
and mind, finally found the contents. 

When the bag fell away, helped partly 
by a gust of wind, partly by gravity, I 
saw the butt end of a loaf of French 
bread that had been cut lengthwise. Be- 
tween the slices a piece of gray and dreary 
cheese drooped over the edges as inertly 
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as a dead dog’s tongue. One hand pulled 
wearily at the sandwich, detached a few 
crumbs and took them to the mouth I 
did not yet wish to see. 

Minutes passed, perhaps five or ten, 
while the hand continued to pluck, never 
succeeding in breaking the cheese which 
now hung farther out as if dead lips were 
receding from it. Then the hand that 
held the bread slowly, like a stealthy 
necrophile, returned the sandwich to its 
grave in the overcoat pocket. 

Now the hands seemed a little more 
purposeful, as if busily trying to hide a 
crime in which they had almost been de- 
tected. A pipe was gotten out of an in- 
ner pocket; another pocket was searched 
for tobacco and matches. None were 
found. A finger stirred the bowl. I was 
thinking of offering tobacco when a 
voice said in words that seemed to have 
a cellophanic transparence and quality, 
“I could smoke if I had a match.” 

I passed a match to the man without 
looking up, for all of my curiosity, still 
not wishing to get involved in another 
despair than my own. The match was 
struck feebly, raised out of my vision. 
There now came a crackling sound and 
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the smell of burning lint. I was being in- 
volved in spite of myself. 

“For Christ’s sake, take some tobacco!” 
I said, straightening up. 

I think I knew what I was going to 
see. The face had been deserted by all 
emotion. It was made up as some insane 
stand, in a listless stance. I wondered that 
the jaws could hold up the pipe, the lips 
puff on it. 

Slowly without eagerness or any in- 
terest he was filling the pipe in such a 
way that I wanted to seize it and fill it 
for him. 

“If the Army would take me I would 
have tobacco,” he said torpidly. 

Certainly he was young enough for 
the Army. In spite of the way he had 
eaten he wasn’t emaciated. I just couldn’t 
imagine his keeping in step or even being 
able to pick up a gun. 

“Why don’t you get into it? Walk 
down toa recruiting station and ask them 
to take you,” I said sadistically. 

“I couldn’t make up my mind.” A 
positive statement, yet it was peculiarly 
negative. 

The pipe was again in his mouth, so 
I handed him another match. His cheeks 
moved like wax upon which heat is 
blown, rather than flesh. He was puffing, 
yet the flame stood erect and indifferent 
over the bowl. The pipe was plugged. 

“Take a cigarette,” I said, lighting one 
which I handed to him. I couldn’t imag- 
ine desire or even craving existing in this 
man. He took the cigarette indecisively, 
still holding the pipe in his other hand 
as he puffed without inhaling. One of my 
precious smokes gone to hell. 

“Why can’t you make up your mind?” 
I prodded. “Something got you here. You 
had a sandwich in your pocket. That took 
a little making up of the mind that there 
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would be a noon hour and that you would 
be hungry.” 

“T didn’t have to make up my mind.” 
No argument, just a flat statement. “My 
old man makes me a sandwich in the 
morning and then locks me out for the 
day when he goes to work. She always 
comes here.” 

I was afraid that “She” was an hallu- 
cination so I didn’t ask him about her. 

“All right,” I said irritably, “you don’t 
have to make up your mind. You have an 
idea you want something, like smoking 
that pipe...” 

“She says it makes me look like a man.” 

“Skip that,” I said, “or don’t skip it. 
Go about making yourself look like a 
man a step at a time. Slowly discipline 
your mind into moving toward a goal.” 

“That’s what my doctor at the clinic 
says. But there are a lot of steps. No one 
knows which one to take first.” 

“To hell with your doctor,” I said. 
“Take the tobacco out of that pipe.” 

“But you gave me a cigarette.” 

“Take the tobacco out of that pipe!” 
I was wondering at the unruliness of my 
own reactions to this man. “When you 
get it out take this pipe cleaner...” I 
had one in my pocket. “. . . unplug the 
bowl and stem. Then put the tobacco 
back.” 

The hands were halfway trying but 
the voice said, “Do you know where I 
can get an abortion?” 

I gave up the pipe therapy. 

“Who for, you?” I asked facetiously. 

“No, her,” he said as unemotionally 
as before. “She says she has to have one 
unless I can get a job and she can marry 
me. I could be a father that way, look 
like a man, and smoke a pipe.” 

“Have you money for an abortion?” 


I asked. 
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“No. I'd have to get a job for that. 
If I could do that I could be a father.” 

“Listen,” I said, “to get someone preg- 
nant you have to make up your mind a 
little bit. You have to want a girl and 
then find her. From there on you have to 
be aggressive, at least most of the time. 
Maybe desire makes up your mind but 
the point is that it is made up.” 

“I didn’t have to do anything,” he 
said. “She was paroled from the Hospital 
on the same day as me and rode back to 
town with me on the bus. Then she got 
a room near where I live and when my 
old man locks me out and it’s cold I don’t 
have any place to go and she got me and 
took me in. It was like that. I didn’t have 
to make up my mind about anything.” 
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What was there to say? An inert life 
and an eager one, each helpless with the 
other. 

“If it was something I just did over 
and over I could work.” 

He was going to say more but his eyes 
saw something. The pipe went into his 
mouth. Thinking that maybe loosening 
the tobacco had partly unplugged it, I 
handed him another match. While he 
stared toward Fifth Avenue the flame 
again stood erect and unmoved, burned 
slowly down the stick, and went out in 
unprotesting finger tips. 

I looked down the line of his sight and 
saw her. She was coming up the steps, 
young, eager and expectant, like another 
flame. I turned away and didn’t look 
back. 


REQUIEM 
GENEVRA COOK HAND 


NLY AMBER ASPENS could distil 
The quiet color that his life possessed. 

No shriek of scarlet on flamboyant hill 
Defied the ultimate right of all to rest. 
No swirling storm left the limbs lonely of leaves, 
No stem too brittle snapped in bitter weather, 
Nor scuffed up a gutter nor blown from beneath the eaves 
Were frayed and homeless ghosts swept up together. 
These leaves dropped quietly, topaz and ochre and gold. 
Day by day they were dulled by the earth to umber, 
Lying lightly over the fallow mold, 
Sinking slowly into the loam’s soft slumber. 
The wind has whispered peace where leaves are lying. 
A quiet life deserves a quiet dying. 











ALMOST A SONG 


SPUD JOHNSON 


I. Evening 


: LANTERN QUIVERED in the 


field beside the road where a man 

was irrigating corn. Juan Cortez, 
walking along in the dust of the old 
street that wound among low houses and 
occasionally between tiny, garden-sized 
fields of corn or alfalfa, could see the man 
outlined sharply against the light of the 
lantern as it swayed. He watched the 
great leg-shadows crisscrossing the paral- 
lel rows of low, waving corn, and found 
himself unconsciously keeping step with 
the shadow and with the sway of the lan- 
tern as the man hurried to the far end of 
the small plot, his shovel over one shoul- 
der. 

Juan carried a guitar under his arm 
and was bound for no place in particular. 
It was a warm evening, a segment of 
moon hung in the trees off by the river: 
he couldn’t stay at home on such a night, 
even though he had no place to go. 

He walked on down the road moodily, 
turned the corner where the houses were 
more thickly clustered, and paused out- 
side a long, low building with wide open 
doors and windows from which yellow 
strips of light fell onto the wooden floor 


of a portal along the front. An idle hand 
inside thumbed the strings of a violin, 
and a click of billiard balls punctuated 
the soft hum of conversation that floated 
out of the windows with the lamplight. 

Outside, two boys in overalls, who 
leaned on opposite sides of one of the 
pillars of the portal, like living buttresses, 
began to scuffle as Juan hesitated, some 
feet away, trying to decide whether he 
would enter the pool-hall or continue on 
down the road. It was a friendly scuffle, 
with gentle Spanish curses and soft laughs 
scattered in the summer night along with 
the sparks from their cigarettes, which 
were spilled in the dark like firecrackers 
that sputter and fail to explode. 

No, he didn’t feel like playing pool 
or joking and wrestling with the other 
fellows tonight, he wanted to be alone— 
and so he walked on down the road. 

A screeching phonograph in a room 
whose garish, pink wallpaper showed 
even pinker in its frame of dark window 
shattered the stillness as he passed, and 
farther on the gentler sound of a girl’s 
voice, singing Mi Viejo Amor, wafted 
across the hill from another street. He 
felt as though he were half asleep as he 
walked along in the half-dark. He was 
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conscious of a deep serenity and of some- 
thing intangible beneath the calm, as 
though he could hear or feel the village 
breathing in its sleep. 

Presently he stopped again, this time 
beside a white latticed gate in an adobe 
wall. Again it was music that caught his 
ear—the alien sound of a piano in a mud 
house which was much like all the others 
that had lined the road, but whose lighted 
windows revealed an interior even more 
alien than the music. Books and a Chi- 
nese vase, exactly so upon a mahogany 
table, showed in the square of one win- 
dow. A parchment shade, throwing a 
brilliant flood of electric light across an 
etching, delicate as lace, upon one of the 
walls, caught his eye in another. He could 
not see who was playing the piano, but 
he thought he knew, and he imagined the 
agile white fingers of the girl he met on 
the hillside almost every day on his way 
home from work, and whom he had fol- 
lowed one night, secretly, to this house. 
The music was strange to him—as un- 
like the yearning folk songs he knew, as 
the electric light was unlike the soft kero- 
sene flame which burned in his own home. 

But somehow, foreign as it was, the 
music harmonized the discrepancy be- 
tween the ancient world outside and the 
brittle, fresh interior. The young, girlish 
fingers he imagined, wove a pattern on 
the keys and a pattern of discontent in 
his mind as he lingered at the gate. 

He moved on, reluctantly, but paused 
once more a few feet down the road, and 
sat on the low wall where it dipped and 
curved beneath a tree. Putting his guitar 
across his knees, he leaned his elbows on 
it and stared into the night as he listened 
to the music in the house behind him. 
The polished edge of the guitar gleamed 
in a ray of moonlight that filtered down 
through the overhanging branches, but 
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his eyes were dark pools of thought from 
which all light had fled. He was a shadow. 
He had escaped completely into dream. 

A man shuffled past and murmured, 
‘Buenos noches,” as he saw Juan on the 
wall; then he paused and turned back. 
“Dame un fosforo, amigo,” he said, and 
offered a cigarette. Juan shifted his guitar 
without a word to reach into his trousers 
for a match, accepted the proffered cig- 
arette, but said no word of thanks or cor- 
diality, only a murmured “Adios,” soft 
and distant as a whisper. And he was 
alone again. 

The music ceased inside the house, his 
cigarette burned down and he tossed it 
into the dust of the road; later the lights 
in the room behind him were switched 
off: but still he sat there, leaning on his 
mute guitar, after the moon had set. 


II. Afternoon 


HERE WAS a flaming sunset which 

had spread from the western skyline 
over the entire landscape. The desert was 
washed in its golden and crimson flood, 
the town below the hill dwarfed by its 
magnificence. Heaven had usurped the 
world for a moment, and as Juan stood on 
the hilltop surveying the extravagant 
spectacle, he marveled that an earthly 
creature, without even the advantage of 
wings, could see so much sky and so 
little land—could see both at the same 
time in what was to some extent their 
proper relationship. He stood, exalted, 
as he occasionally found himself looking 
at the new moon—as though he had 
never seen it before, as though it were, 
in fact, new. 

He was so completely absorbed that 
he did not at first observe the approach 
of Ruby Cole as she walked toward him 
over the curly, close-cropped, dry grass 
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of the slope. But once he had caught sight 
of her, he did not again look at the sun- 
set. He looked only at her, with his slow, 
serious gaze which had so often, in the 
past few days of their acquaintance, dis- 
concerted her. She blushed suddenly, but 
quickly recovered herself and smiled a 
greeting as she came up to him. 

“This is the nicest one yet, isn’t it?” 
she said, with a gesture toward the glow- 
ing west. 

“Yes,” he answered, and they stood 
side by side looking off across the slowly 
darkening desert. 

It was not the first time they had stood 
thus together, but on the other hand their 
friendship was not yet old. Ruby had 
chosen the perfect hour of the late after- 
noon, naturally enough, for her daily 
walk and had come, after her first dis- 
covery of it, to this particular hill almost 
every day. And Juan, skirting the knoll 
on his way home from work to the little 
group of houses on the sheltered side of 
the ridge where his mother kept house 
for him, had encountered her several 
times before his friendly eyes had caught 
an answering smile in hers and they had 
exchanged a reserved “Hello.” 

But once their shyness had allowed it, 
their friendly encounters had increased 
in intimacy daily, and now it seemed al- 
most as though they were old friends. 
They talked about themselves, getting 
acquainted, and she knew of his ambi- 
tions and of the bitterness with which he 
combated the generally accepted attitude 
of the so-called American, English-speak- 
ing minority in the community, toward 
the older inhabitants; who were darker, 
perhaps, as to complexion, and who had 
been subjects of Spain, then of Mexico, 
but who were certainly white, American, 
and now even English-speaking, but who 
were seldom given credit for any of these 
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attributes. She talked to him sometimes 
about this at length, resenting it with 
him and feeling that she was helping him 
to elude the danger of an inferiority com- 
plex on the subject by her frank and 
friendly association with him, as indeed 
she was. 

Not that that was her reason for con- 
tinuing the relationship. Her liking for 
him was both genuine and spontaneous. 
He was a fine-looking boy with broad, 
straight shoulders and a lean, athletic 
body as well as keen eyes and a handsome 
face. His mind was active, if a trifle slow, 
and she knew quite well that it was only 
opportunity which he lacked in order to 
become the man he intrinsically was. 
She was interested. 

Undoubtedly she was also very def- 
initely attracted to him in a purely phys- 
ical way—but this she had not even 
admitted to herself. Here was a fine, up- 
standing fellow with strong arms and a 
proud manner—to say nothing of his 
romantic blood—of whom she would 
have promptly said, had he been of her 
own set, that she had “fa crush” on him. 
But he did not belong to her world; he 
was a new kind of animal, a new experi- 
ence: and therefore, for the moment at 
least, he was that and nothing more. 

This was true with him also, in a way. 
He was intrigued by this new kind of 
girl who belonged to a world he had 
looked at but not known. He was pleased 
with their friendship. And he, too, was 
interested in her life and her problems, 
but scarcely in her body, though he knew 
well enough that it was good to look at. 
The point was that he had not allowed 
himself to think of her as a woman he 
could possess. 

He knew she had come to San Cypriano 
for her health, but that she was not se- 
riously ill. The doctors had found a 
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“spot” on her lung which might mean 
nothing, but which had to be considered, 
and so here she was, apparently free, but 
in one way a prisoner; apparently bloom- 
ing with health, but with a feminine fra- 
gility that was alluring and also touch- 
ing. He felt protective toward her—just 
as she felt toward him, in quite a different 
way. His protective instinct was physical, 
hers mental. 

And so they stood, unself-conscious, in- 
timate, yet distant, side by side upon the 
hill looking, like eager lovers, into the 
west, as though “their purpose held, to 
sail beyond the sunset”—together! 

Presently he turned to her and smiled. 

“It will be dark very soon, and you 
know you promised to walk with me 
over to the other side of the hill today 
and see where I live.” 

“Of course,” she said, quickly, awak- 
ened out of her dream. “Of course. I want 
to.” And they started off together around 
the knoll to the eastern slope of the ridge 
that lifted slowly to the main range of 
mountains behind the town. 

“Maybe someday I'll build a little 
house for myself here,” she said; and then 
added, almost plaintively, “if I find I 
have to stay in this country. And if I 
do,” she continued, “I hope you'll help 
me plan it. I want it to look as though 
it just grew out of the ground like the 
old ones do. And I want a little well in 
the front yard—and a yellow rosebush 
beside it.” 

“Then you want a house just like 
mine,” he said. “So now you must see 
it.” And they laughed happily as they 
strode along together in the twilight. A 
silence fell between them, but not a 
strained, unnatural silence—rather one 
of understanding. It was broken abrupt- 
ly by Juan, who said suddenly: 
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“Did you know that I had been to 
your house?” 

She was somewhat startled by this sud- 
den admission, not quite comprehending 
what it meant. 

““Why—no,” she said, wondering, half- 
embarrassed, if he had called on her when 
she had been out. He too was slightly 
constrained after having made the con- 
fession, but explained hurriedly. 

“It was one day after I had met you 
several times, but before you had spoken 
to me. I followed you, at a distance, and 
saw where you lived.” He looked at her 
quickly to see whether she was annoyed 
at his impudence, but his look was so 
naive and honest that she could only 
smile her pleasure at his interest and put 
aside at once any suspicion of rudeness 
on his part. 

“Then, one night,” he said, “when I 
was passing your house, I heard you play- 
ing the piano and I sat outside on the 
wall for a long time. I hope you don’t 
mind.” Again he looked at her appeal- 
ingly. 

“Why, of course not,” she said. But 
she did not add what was on the tip of 
her tongue: “You should have come in.” 
Instead, there was another silence, and 
Juan did not say what was in his mind, 
either, voicing the further confession 
that he had almost played his guitar un- 
der her window and sung a song to her, 
after she had turned off the lights. But 
he wished that he had said it, for he 
wanted very much to know whether she 
would be pleased or not; perhaps there 
would come another night under another 
moon when he would wish to sing to her: 
would he dare? But the opportunity to 
speak again was gone, now. They were 
approaching a barbed-wire fence, and 
Ruby exclaimed, impulsively: 

“Gracious! Must I crawl through that 
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dreadful wire? I know I'll tear my dress: 
I always do, no matter how careful I 
am.” 

“Tll lift you over,” he said, looking 
down at her as they faced each other be- 
side the fence. “I don’t think you weigh 
over a hundred, do you?” He grinned. 

“N-no,” she hesitated. 

“Well.” And stooping quickly, he lift- 
ed her lightly in his arms and across the 
rusty, barbed fence to the ground on the 
opposite side. 

But something had happened: he had 
touched her. Not only that: he had held 
her. His blood had leaped, unaccount- 
ably, in his veins, and for a moment he 
stood amazed at his own reaction, and 
simply looked at her. Suddenly his face 
and hands were hot, and he saw a pink 
wave of color suffuse her face and neck. 
He had stopped thinking, or even acting 
—consciously. He scarcely knew that he 
moved, but his hands reached instinctive- 
ly out to her again and drew her body 
against his. His lips inevitably lowered 
to hers, and for a moment the barbed- 
wire fence between them did not exist. 

It was not the next moment that the 
girl choked with sudden, panic terror, it 
was the same moment: it was almost the 
prophetic second before. But it was not 
until after he had kissed her that her 
hands could reach his face and carve into 
the brown, firm cheek those long, red, 
unmistakable lines that only a woman’s 
fingernails can make. 

Something quite as instinctive had hap- 
pened to her as had happened to him; 
and as she tore herself away from him, 
turned, and fled down the remaining 
slope of the hill in a flight as unreasoning 
as his own simpler gesture, he simply 
stood and watched her, both hands clasp- 
ing the top wire of the fence. 

He lowered his eyes. Those three 
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strands of taut, twisted metal were all 
that had separated them. 

On one of the sharp prongs of the 
wire hung a tiny piece of brown tweed 
from her coat. He jerked it off, irritably, 
and whispered to the evening star, which 
blinked sleepily above the last band of 
yellow that hung along the western hori- 
zon: 

“Holy Mother!” 


III. Morning 


RILLIANT SUNLIGHT poured through 

the high window behind him. It 

was like a warm hand on his neck and it 

threw a great hunched lump of a shadow 

on the dirty cement floor at his feet. 

When he lifted his eyes, he saw that the 

barred entrance to the cell made a check- 

erboard of shadow on the corridor out- 
side. 

These minute physical details absorbed 
him; he followed their outlines abstract- 
edly as though their reality was all that 
was left to him. He looked at his hands 
on his knees in the same way: heavy, 
brown, stained with toil, yet still young 
and strong; in spite of their heaviness, 
still able to make a guitar ring with 
song. Or were they? Perhaps he would 
never know. There seemed something so 
fatal about what had happened. He noted 
the blunt, stubborn thumb, closing the 
fist like a hasp. 

“Stubborn—and stupid,” he thought, 
bitterly. Vaguely, and without putting 
his thoughts into words, he yet realized 
that those hands had reached, unthink- 
ing, for what they wanted, without the 
controlled intelligence to relate the need 
to the consequences; and he resented his 
own need, the circumstances, his stupid- 
ity and the consequences with a single 
dulled abhorrence. 
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Yesterday—could it have been only 
the evening before?—when the girl who 
had been his friend had literally torn her- 
self from his innocent unpremeditated 
embrace, he had lingered in a kind of 
blurred trance, holding onto the wire of 
the fence as though for support, and had 
watched her mad flight down the hillside. 
Even then he had known that he was a 
fool, but he certainly had not realized— 
could hardly now imagine—the widen- 
ing circle of hysteria that her flight had 
spread. 

He had finally crawled over the fatal 
fence and walked slowly home; he had 
troubled his mother by his sullen silence 
and his refusal to explain the scratch 
upon his face. He had scarcely eaten a 
bite of his supper, and had sat, afterward, 
on the banco outside the front door, star- 
ing straight ahead of him into the deep- 
ening dusk. 

And into that slow absorption of 
dreamlike remorse had come, suddenly 
and without any kind of warning, first 
a low baying of hounds, to which he paid 
no attention; and then a rush of men and 
dogs, a rattle of chain leashes, of hand- 
cuffs, of rough voices. 

He had said nothing and they had 
taken him off in a daze, pushing and 
clouting him, as his mother wept in the 
doorway. 

The ensuing hours of darkness in the 
jail had been a nightmare of muddled 
thought, which he had slowly put to- 
gether like a difficult jigsaw puzzle, into 
some semblance of a picture. And the 
morning newspaper, which the man 
brought with his coffee, had supplied the 
remaining fragments. The paper lay in 
a crumpled heap at the end of his cot 
where he had thrown it. 

From the lurid sheet, under flaming 
headlines, he learned that Ruby Cole had 
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rushed to the Jacobs’ house a little way 
down the road and, still hysterical, had 
told them that she had been attacked by 
a Mexican. 

Attacked! He reflected bitterly for the 
hundredth time. So that was what those 
Americans called an attack! He’d like to 
show them, sometime, what /e, a ““Mex- 
ican,” would consider an attack. He pick- 
ed up the newspaper from the floor and 
read again the lines: “. . . attacked in an 
arroyo by a Mexican who accosted her 
as she was returning home at dusk.” 

Besides the news-article, blazoning the 
distorted facts on the front page, there 
was an editorial on another page, con- 
taining such high-sounding phrases as 
“This sort of thing must stop”... “Are 
our daughters and sisters and wives to be 
subjected to such ignominy and danger 
on the very streets in front of their 
homes?” . . . “The men of the commu- 
nity, if indeed there are any, must act!” 

His anger flared again as he reread 
these words, and he fumed at the image 
which came into his mind of self-right- 
eous, ignorant, and completely unimag- 
inative men sitting indignantly in front 
of typewriters with aggressive cigars 
stuck between their teeth, allowing the 
trite clichés to flow easily and vindictive- 
ly, as they had flowed many a time before 
in many another newspaper office. 

Or was this simply a memory from 
the movies? He didn’t, after all, know 
what a newspaper office was like, or the 
men who wrote them. But now, at least, 
he did know how utterly wrong they 
could be, how completely they could mis- 
represent facts, and how unjustly they 
could persecute. 

He heard a door open, somewhere 
down the corridor, and footsteps ap- 
proach. He stood up, suddenly remem- 
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bering another piece of information 
which he had read in the newspaper: 
Ruby Cole was to come to the jail this 
morning to “identify” him. 

This plan had seemed somewhat un- 
necessary to him—merely a matter of 
form—and he had almost forgotten it. 
The bloodhounds had led the posse di- 
rectly to his door, and not only was he 
the only man who lived in that house, 
but on his cheek was the obviously in- 
criminating brand made by Ruby’s fin- 
gernails. Still, here they were. 

They stopped in front of his cell and 
Juan, his dark face darker with mingled 
anger and humiliation, stood straighter 
than usual from defiance and sheer nerv- 
ous tension. His fists were clenched; 
but beneath the challenge in his eyes 
there was also an appeal which was not 
lost on the girl, even though, facing the 
sunlight which still flooded in from the 
high window in the opposite wall, she 
could barely see the swarthy outlines of 
his features in the shadow, and would 
have been almost unable to recognize 
them, had it not been a face which she 
would probably never forget. 

She looked straight at him for a mo- 
ment, and flushed deeply; then she low- 
ered her eyes to the checkered pattern of 
bar-shadows on the floor at her feet. 
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“I’m sorry,” she said, “but I never saw 
this man before.” 

And then she turned and walked away 
down the corridor, the others following, 
puzzled and considerably annoyed. 

Juan still stood facing the barred door 
and listening to the retreating footsteps. 
Almost as a whisper, he heard the girl’s 
faltering, yet firm words, before the door 
at the end of the corridor opened and 
swallowed them: 

“I think I would prefer that the case 
be dropped,” he heard her say. “And I 
hope that poor fellow in there will be re- 
leased at once. I feel very guilty that an 
innocent man should have been imprison- 
ed falsely on my account.” The men did 
not answer her and the door clanged shut. 

She had said that she felt guilty, and 
she had certainly blushed with embar- 
rassment when she faced him a moment 
ago. But there was something else in her 
face, he thought, standing where they 
had left him. Something of his own bit- 
ter oppression lifted as his thoughts at 
last left their buzzard-circling around 
his own carcass and flew toward the girl. 

Yes, he decided, he had seen something 
else in her; and a wave of pity swept him. 
Behind her troubled, tear-swept eyes, he 
had caught a glimpse of a deeper emotion 
than embarrassment or a sense of guilt— 
it was shame. 











SANTA INEZ 
OF THE PENITENTES 


RUSSELL VERNON HUNTER 


New Mexican Penitente altar for 

three hours as we did one Lenten 
afternoon, our protestant knees growing 
numb on the stone floor of the morada, 
would feel the grave wonder of a wall 
hung with old santos, a life-size crucifix 
at the apex of the arrangement. 

We were living then in a valley of inti- 
mate beauty on the Pecos River. By night 
the valley was like a path to the moon. 
By day the vehemence of the sun tried to 
eradicate any trace of ephemeralism from 
the Eden lushness for which its warmth 
was responsible. 

Months had passed before we realized 
that we were living in “Penitente coun- 
try,” for which the northern part of the 
state was well known. In the north I had 
seen a Good Friday crucifixion, years be- 
fore. Crowds of visitors had waited as 
near as they were allowed to the cross on 
which the Cristo was tied, fainting. I 
had seen the neck suddenly give way 
with unconsciousness and heard the 
slush-slap of the head upon the suspended 
chest; seen men roll in cactus; had blood 
spattered on my clothes by a procession 
of flagellants. 

But this was different. There was noth- 
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ing of curiosity-seeking in our experi- 
ence; we were living there in the old 
convento, loving the valley. We had not 
gone there to see Penitentes. But my 
acquaintance with the Hermano Mayor 
of the Brotherhood was brought about 
by the tragic death of a young villager 
and my participation in the search for 
his father herding sheep miles away. 

The Hermano Mayor and I had many 
conversations after our trip. He was puz- 
zled when I commented upon the origin 
of his Order in the precepts of the Third 
Order of St. Francis. “Si, San Francisco,” 
he reflected. The mortification of the 
flesh by self-punishment was begun by 
a member of the order, St. Anthony of 
Padua—"S/, San Antonio”—who was 
so pure in heart that God favored him 
with a visitation of the infant Jesus 
whom he was privileged to hold in his 
arms! That was seven hundred years ago 
when Italy was so full of crime that the 
people went about the streets naked, 
whipping themselves and openly confes- 
sing their sins. A hundred years later the 
Germans did likewise when the Black 
Death was sweeping the nation. The 
practice had gone to Spain, and from 
there to Mexico. The great Ofate had 
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been an Hermano and so had Don Diego 
de Vargas, under whose rule the practice 
of penance was established two hundred 
and fifty years ago in Santa Fe and Santa 
Cruz de la Cafiada and named La Tercera 
Orden de Penitencia. 

“Ofate?” That was a name the 
Brotherhood leader had never heard 
among the numerous ones of the valley, 
nor was there a Vargas. Origins were re- 
mote, yet tradition stabilized authority 
for the isolated practices in a section of 
the United States that was little known. 
It lent prestige to this man, the leader, 
but I doubt if it could quicken his faith 
one whit; it was already firm. Knowing 
the precepts of a few generations was 
sufficient to his days. 

Lent came; through the spring nights 
the clear choir of penitent voices floated 
across the river and quietly woke us from 
sleep, night after night. A twentieth cen- 
tury medievalism nestled beneath the 
moon. To us this was not the “lugubrious 
voice of the penitent, whose mournful 
accents” were accompanied by “the eerie 
notes of the pito,” as it has been described. 
The notes were like the slow, clear, 
simple-flowing compositions of Johann 
Sebastian Bach (which only a calm mind 
can enjoy), tempered by a clavichord 
which guided the intervals and prepared 
the pitch for thirds. The “awful wail- 
ing” usually described was not heard. The 
singing was doleful but not desperate. 
It was a thin simplicity of song pouring 
forth from contrite bosoms: 


There is no one now 
Who is not worth something 
Christ is already dead. 


—and so was an old man of the Brother- 
hood when one night of cold bitter flurry 
brought the singing nearer, nearer. 
Slowly it advanced with the morning 
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light until it was outside our window. 
From where we lay we could see a rude 
coffin being carried through the church 
door. Men and a few women, devoutly 
walking, followed it. 

The nephew of the pite player and a 
friend of ours brought us invitations to 
attend the chanting services in the 
morada, but we declined; we had no de- 
sire to intrude. He explained that he was 
acting as a messenger and guard for the 
Penitentes; last year he had not “acted 
right.” He never explained what miscon- 
duct he was guilty of, but he went into 
detail to explain that he had not liked 
his punishment—kneeling pantsless over 
an anthill for an hour. “It seemed like 
days,” he said. He intimated that a young 
friend called Juan held an important 
place in the ceremonies this year. 

Juan, with his quiet, almost animal- 
like mien, had something in his mind 
which it was obvious he wanted to re- 
lease; his face showed it. His eyes would 
sometimes open wide as if to let it out. 
His hands could weave, mold pottery, 
carve beautifully; but they were not a 
complete vehicle for release yet. They 
could not accomplish what his eyes knew. 

During Lent a pallor crept over his 
face, whitening it daily. It was not now 
the deep bronze face that belonged to the 
sturdy body of last summer, revealed in 
its wide-chested proportions which so 
obviously outranked the bodies of other 
men swimming in the reservoir. It was 
becoming a face which belonged to his 
mutilated back alone—the back which 
he always managed to keep anyone from 
seeing. He would stay well in the center 
of the reservoir. If he dived, he did so 
from the opposite bank. If approached 
from the rear by a swimmer, he managed 
to cover himself with water. There were 
many in the community who were not 
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congenial with the Order; they above all 
should not see the scarifications on his 
back, placed there when a knife of glass 
had cut three deep furrows from shoul- 
der to waist to test his mettle as a neo- 
phyte. 

One morning as he sat crouched in a 
store doorway waiting for it to be opened 
and the sun to warm his chilled body, I 
spoke, not tarrying. I had nothing to say 
to him; it was no time to speak of our 
one interest in common, painting. Work- 
ing at crafts had not sufficed once he saw 
a painting in process. Something within 
him was struggling and by the time that 
Lenten spring arrived he was handling 
paints with some ease. 

Our invitations to the chants con- 
tinued. When we finally realized that the 
Brotherhood was taking offense, we sent 
word that we would come. 


i WAS ON AN AFTERNOON in the early 


part of Holy Week that we climbed 
up the gentle slope to the morada. Our 
candles were placed in a row on the floor 
before the altar. We knelt at the far end 
of the room, away from the flickering 
lights. There we said prayers and re- 
counted our needs, but they were sur- 
prisingly few. We were among people 
who insisted upon befriending us. There 
was no question of happiness. It was a 
beautiful valley in which to live, primi- 
tive as it was. Here was peace. There was 
no other need. 

For us, a dozen or so kneeling men 
prayed, their voices lifting to the cross, 
to the many santos hung on the wall 
above the altar. There were no slick paint- 
ings from Mexico, from Spain, with 
elaborations to frame them; there were 
no pink plaster casts from Baltimore. The 
old saints hung in mellow benediction on 
the stone wall. 
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Leaving us alone in the morada, the 
Brothers filed quietly out, to say the sta- 
tions of the cross on the hillside, where 
the grass had been trampled to a dusty 
pulp between emplanted crosses. Again 
the sainted wall before which we still 
knelt received their voices, the music of 
it finally dwindling to a close. 

Our knees were so angled that we 
could scarcely walk across the ravine and 
up a hill when the Brothers led us out in 
procession, single file. The men before 
us disappeared, one by one, behind a large 
boulder set immediately in front of a 
cliff. Following them, we entered a grotto 
where candles were already lighted to 
Santa Inez, who held a lamb in her arm. 
The prayers to her completed, we turned 
to leave the cave. 

When entering we had not realized 
how narrow was the passage between the 
rock and the cave aperture. The last of 
the sun struck the cave flank obliquely 
and spread a glowing light on the vertical 
wall of the obstructing rock, which on 
this inner side was flat, as though God 
had prepared it for the appearance of 
some image. A perfect surface for fresco; 
my palm swept across it. I noticed a few 
clinging flecks of yellow ochre, the largest 
a half inch in diameter. The Hermano 
Mayor said that Santa Inez had once been 
painted there. She was dim when he was 
a child, but his grandfather remembered 
her extraordinary brightness when he 
himself was a boy. The painting must 
have had a magnificent, baffling glow 
from the reflected light of the cliff wall. 

“We need her now,” the Hermano 
Mayor continued, “for our lambs will die 
this spring. There is no grass on the mesas 
for many miles.” That was true; the val- 
ley was watered by ditches from the 
river. 

In those years when Santa Inez was 
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fading from the boulder, the rain had 
lessened on the mesas; now she was gone, 
there was none. The nation knew of the 
unprecedented drought in north Texas, 
Oklahoma and New Mexico. Govern- 
ment reports said the roots of the grass 
were dead. The painter and mystic, 
Nicholas Roerich, acquainted with Tibet, 
had been sent there to bring back species 
of grass which grew in even higher alti- 
tude with less water than was falling in 
the Southwest. What was to be done? The 
Department of the Interior had pro- 
posed planting a belt of trees from 
Canada south along the edge of the 
drought area to induce moisture and dis- 
tribute it. Alexander Hogue had gone 
north from the damp swelter of Dallas 
to the dust bowl and was painting pic- 
tures of ominous sand storms; of idle 
plows with sand-polished shares. He was 
letting the public know about Mother 
Earth Laid Bare. Someone was filming 
The Plow That Broke The Plains, which 
I never wanted to see. As a boy I had 
managed those plows it was censuring. 
As a man I was now being asked to 
restore the picture of Santa Inez to the 
boulder face from which she had once 
benevolently glowed. Holding a lamb in 
the curve of her arm, she promoted the 
welfare of the herds, protecting them 
from drought, coyotes and wolves. 
There was no hand to bring her back 
to those men who all these years had cher- 
ished and protected the arts of religion 
which had flourished in New Mexico for 
such good and enduring well-being. Al- 
though the surface of the rock was 
tempting and my desire to cover it was 
overwhelming, I suddenly shrank from 
the thought that what I would do might 
be just as ill-fitting as the pink plaster 
saints now in many New Mexican 
churches—we needed Giotto at the mo- 


ment! But there was Juan, one of their 
own. I assured the Brothers that he was 
the man to re-create Santa Inez; I would 
assist if needed. 

We passed a house on the incline be- 
low, where women in black caps were 
preparing food to be eaten during the 
night by the flagellants. The aroma that 
spurted forth from the bubbles of 
molasses-covered wheat sprouts in an 
open baking oven grew fainter as we 
walked toward home. 

Good Friday midday silence seemed to 
forecast an atmospheric change. Would a 
cloud appear? Would there be rain? The 
time of the “Agony in the Garden” was 
many hours past, but a wall of light tan 
agony was rising above the east mesa, 
coming swiftly from the Texas-Okla- 
homa dust section. The accompanying 
wind would blow, not in the valley but 
from mesa top to mesa top, above. The 
dust would not whirl; it would settle, an 
insidious film. 

As we crossed the river and took the 
road to the morada, we could see a line 
of penitents moving away from three 
large crosses on the campo santo. In the 
sunlight their bodies gleamed, beading 
blood and sweat. The wind was now rush- 
ing overhead, touching the tops of the 
tall crosses in the cemetery and blowing 
against the oncoming wall of sand in the 
northeast, and watching this was a far 
more eerie experience than hearing the 
notes of any penitential pito. It was that 
strange wind which blows with hot fury 
to create a natural phenomenon known 
in the plains country asa “norther.” Why 
it blows directly against the wall of cold 
wind that pushes dust in front of it has 
always seemed mysterious. Furiously it 
came down into the valley and whirled 
in cones as if preparing to entrench itself 
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against a powerful enemy arid dissipate 
it into high sky. 

The forces struck as the last flagellant 
disappeared into the morada. For a mo- 
ment the sky was rent as though Christ 
were already on his cross, the thieves 
screaming. We stood breathless when the 
silence came; it was so stifling we could 
not move. The minutely ground sand fil- 
tered down and a dryness set upon our 
lips. The last words of the Christ rang— 
“I thirst.” 

Golden auras were flung about every- 
thing that moved, particularly the men 
who appeared before the boulder at the 
sanctuary of Santa Inez. A hole at its 
base took the full length of a man’s arm 
as he bent down. His hand brought out 
a few clods of dirt from the bottom 
where the cross would rest. The egg- 
shaped boulder itself threw a semicircu- 
lar halo along its profile and the path 
from it to the morada was a white, vibrat- 
ing streak. Along it would soon come the 
Cristo with his heavy cross—with his 
followers. 

I could already see it planted in front 
of the haloed rock; even if they used a 
carved crucifix as they now do in the 
north, I did not want to see it. But these 
men had not succumbed to recent modes. 
Whatever body was tied upon the cross, 
be it Juan’s or that of any other of the 
men with whom I was acquainted, I 


knew that a fortnight hence, a year even, 
I could not face it upon the village street. 

This was not for us! We were a part 
of the place, of that valley and still we 
were not, would never be. We turned 
hurriedly and walked away, murmuring 
to someone that we were obliged to leave. 

We did not return to our village until 
Easter Sunday morning, which was never 
clearer or quieter any place on this globe. 
A few days later we left the valley, with 
no little regret. We have never returned. 
But that fall we drove across the mesas 
of Santa Inez and for miles in every direc- 
tion the grass was shin high and well 
seeded—that grass, the roots of which had 
been supposed dead. The plains of Santa 
Inez flourished several years before the 
rest of the drought-ridden area was re- 
lieved. 

Some day I shall drive into that beau- 
tiful valley, pass the convento and the 
church with its ungainly domes, cross 
the river, look at the reflections of the 
willows in the reservoir where Juan so 
skillfully hid his scarred back, pass along 
the row of little adobe houses leading to 
the morada. The path which shone so 
white on Good Friday I shall walk. When 
I reach the boulder, I know I shall feel 
it unnecessary to look behind it to see 
if the image of the patron Saint of these 
humble herders has been re-created 


thereon. 





SCENE LEGAL 


E. W. TEDLOCK, JR. 


N THE LAw-courtT. recking of disinfectant, 
The judge and the lawyers precisely define 
Bastardy, legitimacy, and right of custody. 


“Your honor, this woman...” 
Gaunt and unlovely, by moonlight she bathed by the spring in the cold water, 


With a broken comb she drew out her heavy black hair, 
Counting her slow mixed thoughts by the strokes of the comb. 


The judge betrays impatience 
With an obvious breach of the status marital, 
Shrugs toward punishment and example. 


*... does not know or will not admit...” 


In the shadowing ruins of the crumbling old ranch house, 
In the moonlight between the broken patio walls, 

She crept tense and wary like a she-wolf over the grass 

To submit unseduced, impatient and strong, 

To rise fierce and calm to depart with her secret, 

Eking out days for a raven-haired child. 


“... the father of this child.” 


The beautiful, black-eyed, soft-brown little girl 
In a fine new dress, . 

Holds tight to her mother’s full black skirt 
And peeps, a shy, wild, secret thing, 

At the solemn debate. 


The mother stands motionless, a hawk poised and waiting, 
Listening to the soft, round, unwary judge 

And the calm precise lawyers 

Reasoning out parting and sorrow. 


I, watching, was not sure whose. 
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SENOR CASA’S CASA 


KEEN RAFFERTY 


HEN GEORGE and Eliza- 

beth were married she had to 

agree to learn Spanish and 
not to object to his entering the Navy, 
with a commission, he hoped. She de- 
murred about the Navy, but fell in line 
on the Spanish, which he knew as an 
archeologist and which she thought 
would be fun. Of course she gave in on 
the Navy too. 

They were assigned to Washington, 
and he was on leave for the duration from 
his assistant professorship at the univer- 
sity and never got out of the Department 
except for short plane trips. He said that’s 
what comes of being an expert and a 
Ph.D. 

The Spanish was an adventure, as 
everything they did together was. They 
started with luna—moon; maiana—to- 
morrow; casa—house; and ¢Como esta? 
—How are you?; and it wasn’t long be- 
fore George said they should find a good 
Mexican teacher, for he wanted to speak 
Mexican Spanish better for his next trip 
down there to dig, after the war. 

George ran an ad in the Washington 
Post and the next day Sefior Casa came 
to see them. He was a little man, nearly 
sixty, wearing a black frock coat, a for- 


eign-looking round black hat with a tiny 
brim, and a small black tie. He had a 
large mustache and wispy black hair, and 
although the weather was good he wore 
overshoes, and carried an umbrella. He 
bowed, beamed and chirped. George was 
delighted. They sat down the first evening 


and had a painstaking lesson, for Eliza- 
beth; and a lot of rapid, jumbled Spanish 
for Sefior Casa and George, with the 
Sefior dramatizing the words and mak- 
ing himself a thorough experience for 
them. 

They were all simpdtico, and when he 
left he asked permission to bring with 
him, next Tuesday night, some still wine 
which he himself, he had made. 

“It'll probably be terrible,” Elizabeth 
said, “but we couldn’t refuse the dear 
little man. He even asked permission.” 

“A character,” said George. “I make 
heem myself.” 

But the wine was all right—a good red 
wine, dry and clear. They drank the 
whole bottle, and Sefior Casa, employed 
for only an hour, stayed until eleven, 
talking in Spanish and English, and tell- 
ing about himself. 

“I was Ambassador,” he said. “Een 
Madreed. Ambassador. And ether coun- 
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tries. But, then, in Mayheeco, nothing 
stays the same. El Presidente comes in, El 
Presidente goes out. When mine goes out, 
I am in the Mexican Embassy in Wash- 
ington, and the enemy goes in, and so 
here I am—I am no longer citizen. Not 
of United States, either. So I stay here, 
my daughter and I. I make many wines 
and liqueurs, and teach Spanish. Even 
sparkling wines.” 

“They’re hard,” said George. 

“Why, sure. And very good. Next 
time I shall bring—what? Champagne? 
Sparkling Burgundy?” 

“Really, Sefior Casa, no,” said Eliza- 
beth. “You mustn’t bring us your good 
wines.” 

He was hurt. “If Mrs. Emersown says 
Beco” 

“Well,” said Elizabeth; “if you really 
want to. Your wine is so good.” 

“Sparkling Burgundy, then.” 

After that he brought many things to 
drink. He made brandies and cordials, 
and even tequila when he could get mes- 
cal from Mexico. Once he brought pulque 
de pina, a beerlike wine of pineapple, and 
once he brought mescal itself. It was 
pretty bad, Elizabeth thought, but the 
Sefior brought it only to show her the 
taste. For tonight did he not have a 
brandy from grape hulls, very potent? 

Quite a craftsman, he was. “I make 
them for the hobby,” he said. “Only a 
few times, because of my daughter, I 
have drink a little too much. That Maria 
—tss, tss.” 

That night he stayed until twelve 
forty-five, and George was tired. 

“He is nice, though, poor little man,” 
said Elizabeth. “All that trouble with his 
country, and once an ambassador, and 
now an exile, and all he can do is make 
wine.” 


“And call his daughter una diabla.” 


Elizabeth was looking at herself in 
the dressing table mirror, sitting there in 
her nightgown with no self-consciousness 
at all, and George thought how lucky it 
was to have a wife like that, who had had 
a sensible father. He was sleepy, and by 
now the grape-hull brandy had made 
him irritable. 

“Next time, Sweetie-pie, we propose a 
change.” 

But Elizabeth could not hurt Sefior 
Casa by turning him off. George couldn’t 
either, next week. Elizabeth said maybe 
they could keep the sessions shorter by 
going to the Sefior’s house for the conver- 
sations, and George agreed. 

“I’ve got to see that daughter, any- 
way,” he said. 

“You are not to look at that diabla.” 

But there was no daughter there be- 
tween seven-thirty and eight-thirty. They 
stayed until nine and broke away in the 
middle of a sauterne, not as good as some 
of the Sefior’s things. They left him with 
the bottle. It was as they turned off from 
the doorway along the sidewalk that a 
girl passed them and went in. She was 
beautiful. George goggled so that Eliza- 
beth laughed and acted alarmed. 

“But what a woman!” he said. 

Elizabeth had to admit it, and they 
talked about it that week, and were ex- 
cited to find Maria at home next Tuesday. 
Sefior Casa sulked when she began to talk. 
George for the life of him couldn’t keep 
his eyes off her, for she was not only one 
of the most beautiful women he had ever 
seen; she also had more brains packed 
behind the smooth skin of her forehead, 
and under her black, soft hair, than he’d 
run across in any girl since his Phi Beta 
Kappa days. 

“Imagine old Casa, having a daughter 
like that!” he said on the way home. 
“Why is she una diabla, with gifts and 
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twenty languages? Spanish, Portuguese, 
French, Italian, Roumanian, Greek, Eng- 
lish, Hungarian, Polish, Russian, Dutch 
and Flemish, the Scandinavian tongues, 
and others.” 

“Beautiful clothes,” sighed Elizabeth. 
““What she said about working. Decoding 
in the War Department and translating. 
George, do you trust them?” 

‘Just two harmless Mexicans, down 
and out? Of course.” 

“Why does she bother him so, then?” 

“She is a spy. Decodes messages and 
passes them on to the ambassadors and 
ministers in twenty languages.” 

““You needn’t be so cute. You like her.” 

“Well, there’s a remarkable woman, 
but I do not love Maria Diabla. Besides, 
she only works at the War Department 
when they call her. She isn’t really on the 
inside.” 

George was not so smug after the next 
Tuesday. Elizabeth and Sefior Casa were 
in the middle of Esta tarde tengo una 
cita en el beauty shop when the doorbell 
rang. Maria came in from a distant room 
and took her caller back there, talking 
low and earnestly with him in Spanish. 
He was a handsome fellow, the attaché 
type, George thought. Sefior Casa was 
uneasy, and the Emersons left. 

George looked into things but found 
nothing. Maria Casa was an occasional 
language expert and interpreter in the 
War Department and elsewhere, and 
aside from the fact that she kept aloof 
from everyone else in the bureau when 
she was working—no mean job, said 
Colonel Richards, considering her looks 
—no one had anything to say against 
her. Nor against her father, Pablo Casa, 
who had been investigated when Maria 


first was placed on the Pentagon lists. 

Yet there were the incidents. One 
Tuesday night a man came who spoke 
French. Sefior Casa was nervous and got 
up and closed the door from the parlor 
into the hall, but George could tell that 
the Frenchman and Maria were on good 
terms. They went down the hall, appar- 
ently to the distant room, talking. And 
there was a tall man, a Slav. Sefior Casa 
was glad when the Emersons went, and 
they decided that the next time or two 
would have to end the visits. 

On Sunday Elizabeth’s mother called 
from New York to say she’d arrive in 
Washington Tuesday to stay two days, 
and so they walked over to Sefior Casa’s 
Monday night and rang the bell. They 
wanted one more conversation. This, they 
agreed, could be the last. 

The tall Slav answered the bell and 
told George that Papa Casa was away. 
““Maybe droonk.” He boomed with laugh- 
ter, and they saw he was a little drunk 
himself. 

George knew spies don’t get fried at 
beautiful! girls’ houses and laugh at visit- 
ing lieutenants, senior grade. He under- 
stood everything in the instant of the 
booming laughter, and knew that Eliza- 
beth did, too. As they turned away from 
the door he saw Maria, standing in the 
darkness behind the Slav, wearing a 
negligee and looking at him coldly, and 
never so beautiful. He took Elizabeth’s 
arm and hurried her along and felt her 
shudder. 

“All those diplomats!” she said. 

No better clientele for many lan- 
guages, George thought, in that profes- 
sion. 

“She’s the one that runs this casa,” he 
said. 








EL ZOPILOTE 


ALICE MARRIOTT 


Te BOY STOOD in the deserted 
Plaza, directing nonexistent traf- 
fic with free, swinging waves of 
his arms. At one end of the street was 
the Cathedral; at the other end the the- 
ater; and between them was the dime 
store, its window filled with holy statues 
of St. Francis, skull in hand. It was be- 
fore this window that the boy had taken 
up his position. 

In the dull, uncertain light of the 
moon, the boy’s face itself might have 
been a skull. The great hollows below 
the cheekbones gave only a suggestion 
of flesh; the high bulge of the forehead 
had the white bareness of bone. Clothes 
hung on his body as if only bones sup- 
ported them; there was no roundness of 
flesh beneath the rags that flapped in the 
wind made by their own waving. 

So Father Riley first saw the boy, and 
so he always remembered him. The priest 
came from his quarters and crossed the 
street for the earliest mass. He had a dim 
awareness of the black-draped old women 
who were always regular communicants 
at this hour, but he had come in two 
months to accept those figures as a part 
of early winter mornings in a Spanish- 
American town. The boy was a new 


feature of the landscape, and in some odd 
way a frightening one. 

Later in the day Father Riley saw the 
boy again. There had been a funeral; an 
old man, a member of one of the leading 
Spanish families, had been buried. As he 
left the Cathedral in the procession to 
the cemetery, Father Riley saw from the 
tail of his eye a skeleton figure of gro- 
tesque, ragged movement. With a swirl 
of arms and coat-tails, the boy swooped 
upon the funeral procession, establishing 
himself in a place just behind the bier 
and the eight men who carried it. There 
could be no doubt that he took, of delib- 
erate intention, the place usually reserved 
for the chief mourner. Nor was there 
anyone in the family of the deceased who 
was disposed to dispute his possession of 
that place. Simply, the man’s widow and 
daughters stepped back, and allowed the 
boy to precede them. 

Because the dead man had been both 
famous and wealthy, the state police had 
sent an escort to head the procession to 
the campo santo. As a courtesy, they 
guided the priests’ car back to the Ca- 
thedral. Father Riley, now without his 
robes, and with the gilt discharge button 
showing on the shoulder of his cassock, 
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found himself saluted by one of the mo- 
torcycle officers as he stepped out of the 
car. 

“Where was you, Father?” 

“Bataan. At first.” 

“Yeah. And later?” 

“In the Philippines. Camp Sixty- 
Eight.” 

“My oldest brother was on Bataan. He 
died in the hospital there.” 

The Father nodded. 

“Couple of years ago, I’d have said he 
was the lucky one.” 

“I miss him yet, though. Just cousins 
left now, mainly. Good to be back, Fa- 
ther?” 

“Yes. Where were you?” 

“E.T.O. We had it easy compared to 
you guys. Name’s Garcia, Father. Ser- 
geant Garcia, both places; here, too.” 

“Is this your home state? You don’t 
speak like most of the people—” Hard to 
say tactfully, you look Spanish but you 
don’t talk like one. 

“I come from Las Cruces, down in the 
south part of the state. I got cousins up 
here, though. I went to Agriculture Col- 
lege down there.” 

-“That’s why you speak differently.” 

“Yeah, I guess so. They had a regular 
police college there, for a while. And I 
was with the MPs, overseas. We had a lot 
of northern boys in our outfit; Brooklyn, 
Boston, all them places. So I guess I 
learned to talk like them, some. Where 
you from, Father?” 

“Boston, myself. Lots of the boys on 
Bataan were from New Mexico, though. 
So I got to know them, and it seems like 
home, here. They were all right.” 

“You ought to know, Father. You 
was with them long enough.” 

“Yes.” An idea came to Father Riley. 
This man would not laugh at his ques- 
tion. He would accept curiosity as nor- 
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mal, in a fellow veteran. “Wonder if you 
can tell me something?” 

“Try to.” The policeman brought a 
pack of cigarettes from his pocket; hesi- 
tated a moment, and then offered them. 
Father Riley took one; waited for a 
match, and drew on the tobacco. ““What’s 
on your mind, Father?” 

““A boy I wondered about. I saw him 
on the Plaza, this morning—” 

“Directing traffic, like?” 

“That’s the one.” 

“Yeah.” The policeman knocked the 
ash off his cigarette, carefully careless. 
““He come to the funeral, too.” 

“T thought I saw him there.” 

“Yeah. Well. He’s a Spanish boy. Ain’t 
got no father, and his mother died when 
he was born. His old grandmother 
brought him up, and then she died a year 
or so ago. He’s got relatives, but he don’t 
have much to do with them. He’s kind 
of not right in the head, and he acts like 
he’s all alone, since his grandma died. 
Thinks he’s got no one to look out for 
him. He sort of lives on funerals.” 

“Lives on funerals?” 

“Sure. I guess you don’t know. A lot 
of these old-timey Spanish families, when 
they have a funeral, they have a big feast, 
too. So everybody comes. Even if the fam- 
ily’s poor, and they got to owe the grocer 
for the next four months, they have a 
big funeral feast. Velario, they call it, 
like sitting up and watching with the 
corpse. So this boy, he goes around to 
the feast and eats, eats. Fills himself up. 
Seems like he knows, ahead of time. Some- 
times even before the person dies, may- 
be.” 

“Like a buzzard.” 

“That’s what we say. We call him that. 
El Zopilote, we say. That means buzzard 
in Spanish.” 
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“But this morning he seemed to be di- 
recting traffic.” 

“Well, he daes that, too. Seems to 
think he’s the policeman in charge of the 
funeral. He’s kind of crazy, Father.” 

““Couldn’t he be taken care of? There 
must be institutions—there are in every 
state.” 

The policeman seemed embarrassed. 

“He ain’t hurting no one, see, Father? 
He’s harmless. And he gets along, with 
the funerals, and what little help he takes 
from his people. There’s enough funerals 
in this town to keep him going. And he’s 
kind of a home-town boy, like. He don’t 
bother nobody. What’s the good of shut- 
ting him up? We keep an eye on him, so 
he don’t get into no trouble, see?” 

The priest nodded. 

“Yes, I see that. But even if he hurts 
nobody, maybe it would be better for 
him to be taken care of.” 

“He makes out all right. Well, so long, 
Father. Got to get back on the job. Be 
seeing you.” The man swung his leg over 
the bar of his motorcycle, kicked back- 
ward at the starter, and was gone with a 
roar and a rush. Father Riley turned in- 
doors. 


B@s conscious of a man’s exist- 
ence makes you see him, Father 
Riley thought a week later. First he had 
become aware of the boy called El Zo- 
pilote; then of the young policeman. 
Now it seemed to him that he saw one or 
the other, or both of them, almost every 
day. Occasionally he saw them together. 
Once it was at the funeral of a state of- 
ficial. Garcia was directing traffic, brisk- 
ly and efficiently, near the Cathedral, and 
El Zopilote stood behind him, following 
every move that the officer made. Even 
the blasts of Garcia’s whistle brought 
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corresponding puckers of the lips, and 
shrill toots, from the feeble-minded boy. 

Once or twice Garcia came to the 
Chapter House, asking for Father Riley. 
The first time he seemed a little embar- 
rassed. 

“There’s an old lady up on Goat Road, 
Father. My cousin’s wife’s been sort of 
looking after her. Seems like she’s dying. 
Can you come?” 

And the policeman was visibly relieved 
when the priest said, quietly, “Of course. 
That’s my job.” 

They rode in a police car, formally, 
that time. But when Garcia came again, 
to take Father Riley to the scene of an 
automobile accident, they went on the 
motorcycle, with the siren screaming. 

“He was pinned under when the gas 
tank blew up. We can’t move him.” That 
was all Garcia said then, but later he 
added, “Thanks, Father. I guess you’re 
used to worse things than that.” 

Coming back from the wreck, they 
passed El Zopilote, standing at the en- 
trance of the Plaza, swinging his arms. 
When the boy saw Garcia, he burst into a 
series of shrill, surprisingly metallic toots, 
made with his throat and tongue. For a 
minute Father Riley thought he actually 
was hearing a police whistle. 

After a dozen calls made together, Fa- 
ther Riley began to feel that he knew 
Garcia’s family. The policeman men- 
tioned them occasionally: his cousin, the 
cousin’s wife; their little girl, who seemed 
to be the center of the whole family. 
The policeman quoted her; Barbarita had 
said this or done that; when the child 
grew up she wanted to teach school and 
have a big dog; Barbarita had gone wad- 
ing in the acequia behind the house, but 
had not caught cold. She was a healthy 
little girl, who didn’t seem to get sick 
easily. 
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Once, coming back from a sick call, 
Garcia said, 

“My cousin lives right down the street 
here. Why don’t we stop by and drink 
coffee with them, Father?” 

“Will it be all right?” the priest asked. 
“Won’t it put your cousin’s wife to too 
much trouble?” 

“Sure not,” Garcia said. “She always 
has the coffee on.” 


The cousin’s wife greeted them with 
a smile, and a gesture into the room where 
she stood. She was a young woman, and 
very pretty; neat and clean as her spot- 
less house. She seated them in a room that 
seemed to have been furnished from a 
women’s magazine, except for the row 
of highly-colored plaster saints on the 
mantel. 

“Where’s Barbarita?” the policeman 
asked. 

“Out playing in the yard,” her mother 
answered. She stepped to the door and 
called to the child, who came running in. 
She was flushed from play; laughing at 
the sight of her cousin, and solemn when 
she saw the stranger with him. 

“Say howdy to the Father,” Garcia 
said, and the child put out her small 
hand, and said, ““Howdy, Father,” in an 
almost inaudible voice. 

“How old is she?” Father Riley asked. 

“Almost four,” the mother told him. 

“She’s a big girl. My niece, my broth- 
er’s child, is a year older, almost five, and 
she isn’t much bigger.” 

The mother smiled. 

“She drinks lots of milk. That’s what 
makes her grow. She goes to the neigh- 
bor’s every day, when they’re milking, 
with her tin cup, and they fill it for her 
right from the cow, as many times as she 
can drink it.” 

“Some days she drinks five, six cups,” 


Garcia put in. 
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“My,” said Father Riley, impressed, 
“that’s a lot of milk for a little girl.” 

“Sure it is,” said the woman, “but it 
makes her grow big, like you see.” 

As summer came on, the priest found 
himself thinking often of Barbarita. The 
children of the Spanish seemed to die fast 
and easily. He was doing a good deal of 
parochial work; such tasks were often 
turned over to the younger men of the 
Chapter by the older fathers, and so it 
came about that Father Riley was often 
in families where there were sick or dying 
children. Sometimes there was a doctor in 
attendance; sometimes the family had de- 
cided against calling a physician, and had 
enlisted the help of some old neighbor 
woman who “knew about herbs.” 


As the weather warmed and the calls 
to sick children increased in number, 
Father Riley saw more and more of El 
Zopilote. Sometimes the boy would be 
hurrying toward a house the priest had 
just left; sometimes he would appear at 
a funeral. Often the scarecrow figure 
stood for hours in the Plaza, directing the 
summer’s influx of out-of-state cars. 
Sometimes the strange drivers cursed the 
boy, when they confused his vocal blasts 
with a real police whistle, but their curs- 
ing made no difference to El Zopilote. He 
carried on his self-imposed task with 
complete seriousness; never stopping, and 
never speaking to anyone. 

One can not feel fear or horror for an 
indefinite period. Sooner or later its own 
continuance destroys the emotion. So it 
was with the priest. The horror he had 
felt when he first saw El Zopilote merged 
with pity at the sight of the boy’s tatters 
and the bones protruding through them. 
Father Riley could see the half-wit direct 
traffic without a shudder; finally with- 
out even notice. Only when he met the 
walking skeleton hurrying to a house he 
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had himself just left, was Father Riley 
again aware of his first emotion. 

Garcia, too, was busy with the out-of- 
state traffic. He always had time for a 
nod and a word when Father Riley passed 
near him, but these days he was always 
hurried with his greeting. 

“Got to keep these damned turistas 
moving,” he said once. “Excuse me, 
Father. But seems like I forget you’re a 
priest sometimes, since I got to know you. 
Say, thanks for stopping to see old lady 
Vigil the other day. She sure appreciated 
it.” 

“That’s all right,” said Father Riley. 
“About the swearing, I mean. The Army 
makes that sound natural. And I like old 
lady Vigil. Anyway, I told you before, 
that’s my job. How’s Barbarita?” 

“Not so good, these last two days,” 
said Garcia. “Hey, you with the Ohio 
license, get over there! She’s been kind 
of tired, or sick, or something. Didn’t 
want to get up this morning.” 

“I'd better go by and see her,” the 
priest said. 

“Say,” said Garcia, his face changing 
a little, “that’d sure be swell of you. My 
cousin’s wife would appreciate that, all 
right. You do that if you can make it, 
Father.” 

It was late afternoon before Father 
Riley could. Then he turned in at the 
gate in the wall that surrounded the 
house, and knocked on the front door. 
The cousin’s wife opened it, her own face 
tired and worried. 

“Come in, Father,” she said. “Bar- 
barita will be glad to see you.” 

There could be no question that the 
child was ill. She lay in a crib, moved 
into the family living room for coolness. 
Her face was flushed, and her breath 


came short and quick. 


“Have you had a doctor?” Father Riley 
asked, looking at her. 

“Not yet,” said the mother. “Do you 
think we ought to, Father? I’ve been 
giving her my grandmother’s herb tea. 
She knew about herbs, my grandmother. 
She was a good one with them.” 

“I’d call a doctor,” the priest advised 
her. 

“My grandmother was good with 
herbs,” the woman insisted. “I know all 
her prayers, too, Father. I been saying 
them at just the right times, when I was 
mixing and cooking and stirring and all. 
The herb tea seems to bring her fever 
down for a while, but then it goes right 
up again.” 

“Any hot drink will bring the fever 
down for a while,” said Father Riley. 
“Hot water would do the same thing, and 
be better for her. Do you know how she 
got sick?” 

“I don’t know,” said the woman help- 
lessly. “There’s been a lot of sickness 
around lately. Even the cow died the 
other day. Barbarita gure does miss her 
milk. Even as sick as she is, she cries for 
it when she wakes up. I got her milk from 
the store, but she don’t like it. It don’t 
taste the same. They cook it, someway.” 

“Pasteurize it,” Father Riley said, 
automatically. “I'll stop by and send the 
doctor up on my way to the Chapter 
House, if you like.” 

“That’s sure good of you, Father, 
We'd appreciate it. And, Father,” the 
woman’s fingers held the corner of her 
apron tightly, “will you pray for her, 
please, Father?” 

“I’ve been doing that ever since I came 
in,” said Father Riley sternly, and he 
left. Halfway down the hill he met E/ 
Zopilote, moving upward with jerky 
flutters of his rags. The Father walked 
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faster. He wanted to catch the doctor 
before he left his office. 

“Sure, I'll go,” said the doctor, when 
the priest spoke to him. “But from what 
you tell me, it won’t do much good. If 
the child’s been sick from milk from a 
sick cow for about three days, you know 
as well as I do that it’s more your case 
than mine, Father. These Spanish are all 
alike. They’re ignorant, and they don’t 
want to be any other way. But I'll go.” 

“Call me back about her, will you?” 
Father Riley asked, and the surprised 
doctor said, “Sure, if you want me to. 
You a friend of the family?” 

“Yes,” said Father Riley, slowly, “I 
guess that’s it. A personal friend.” 

The doctor’s call, when it came, was 
noncommittal. 

“She may make it,” he said. “Then 
again, she may not. It’s hard to tell, right 
now. I’ve given her sulfa, and left more 
for the mother to give her. She may make 
it.” 

“That’s good,” answered Father Riley. 
He hesitated, then inquired, as easily as 
possible, ““That half-wit boy, you know 
the one, was he there?” 

El Zopilote?” asked the doctor. “Sure 
he was. Sitting right outside on the wall, 
beside the gate. That’s why I say she may 
not make it, too. He knows what’s going 
to happen as often as I do.” 


T WAS ONE-THIRTY when the lay- 
brother from the door awakened Fa- 

ther Riley. 

““There’s a policeman downstairs ask- 
ing for you, Father,” he said. 

“I’m coming,” Father Riley told him. 
He was already feeling for his shoes. 

Garcia’s big, high-colored face was 
pale under the unshaded electric light. 

“She’s sick, Father,” was all he said. 
The motorcycle was waiting. 


El Zopilote sat patiently on the wall 
in the moonlight. Garcia shivered and 
crossed himself as they passed the boy, 
and Father Riley nodded and repeated 
the gesture. 

Inside, the house was a blaze of light. 
Women sat on the floor, still muffled in 
their shawls against the night and its 
sorrows. Every door and window was 
tightly closed; and in addition to the 
brightly-glowing chandelier, watch- 
lights burned on the mantel shelf before 
the row of plaster saints. The crib was 
gone from the room, replaced by a big 
bed of curly maple. A man sat on the 
bed, holding the child in his arms, his 
legs straight out before him. 

**That’s my cousin,” whispered Garcia. 

Beside the bed, the door into the 
kitchen stood open. There were move- 
ments, there, of a dim crowd of men; the 
sound of their voices; heavier sighings 
than those of the women; and the clink 
of bottles against glasses. No one spoke 
above the murmuring of rosaries, as 
Father Riley stepped to the bed and bent 
over the sick child. 

“She needs fresh air,” he said. “Open 
the windows.” 

There was a wordless, protesting cry 
from the women. No one moved in either 
room. 

“Sergeant!” Father Riley’s voice 
cracked like a whistle cutting through 
the noise of traffic. “Open the window!” 

“Yes, Captain,” said Garcia, saluting, 
and he threw the window wide. 

“Now, lay her down on the bed,” said 
the priest, taking the child from her 
father’s arms. Again came the wordless, 
protesting cry, as he stretched Barbarita 
on the bed. 

“Bring warm water and bathe her,” he 


ordered the mother. 
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“But she’s so hot,” the woman argued. 
“Cold water would cool her.” 

“Bathe her with warm water,’ 
Father Riley. 

““Aren’t you going to pray, Father?” a 
man’s voice asked from the kitchen door- 
way. Father Riley turned to face it. 

“Prayer without works is dead,” he 
said. “I'll pray, but someone must care 
for the child.” 

Outside there was the long note of a 
police whistle, shrilling against the moon. 

“Go and send that boy away,” said 
Father Riley to Garcia, and without a 
word the policeman left the room. 

“Now,” said the priest to the mother, 
“you take care of Barbarita. Everybody 
who wants to pray, come outside with 
_— 

Wordlessly, the crowd followed him 
out into the moonlight, and knelt as he 
did, facing the open door of the house. 
Beyond the wall, El Zopilote leaped and 
fluttered in the street, shrilling his police- 
man’s cry, in defiance of Garcia, who 
spoke fiercely to him. 

“Go away,” Garcia was saying, in 
Spanish. “Go away. Never come here 
again. We don’t want you.” 

The boy drew off to the other side of 
the street, staring at the group kneeling 


said 


in the yard. Father Riley began the 
Rosary of the Sorrows, and the people 
responded. As their voices rose higher 
and stronger, the skeleton figure with- 
drew to the shadows of the houses across 
the street. Then it melted into the dark- 
ness and quite vanished. The mother’s 
figure appeared in the lighted doorway. 

“She’s alive, Father!” the woman cried. 
“She’s alive, and the fever’s gone, and 
she’s sleeping!” 

And it was true. Barbarita had turned 
on her side, tucked her fist under her 
cheek, and fallen into the honest sleep of 
any tired child. 

Going back to the Chapter House on 
the motorcycle, neither Garcia nor Father 
Riley spoke. When they stopped, the 
priest found words. 

“That boy must be sent away,” he 
said. “He can’t stay here any longer. He 
must go to the State Hospital.” 

“I guess so,” Garcia agreed. “I sure 
hate to see him shut up, though. It’s hard 
on them, and he’s harmless.” 

“He isn’t harmless if the sight of him 
scares people to death,” said the priest. 
“He must go, Sergeant.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Garcia. “He’s 
got to go. I hate to see him shut up, but 
I love Barbarita more. You see, Father, 
he’s my little brother.” 
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THE EAST WIND BROUGHT RAIN 


FABIOLA CABEZA DE BACA GILBERT 


E HAD JUST finished brand- 

\ x | ing at the Spear Bar Ranch. 

For a whole week we had been 

rounding up cattle and branding each 

bunch as they were brought in from the 
different pastures. 

As we sat out on the patio of our ranch 
home I watched Papa leaning back in his 
chair against the wall of the house. He al- 
ways did that when he was happy. 

The coolness of the evening brought 
us relief from the heat and dust in the 
noisy corrals during the day. 

The hardened dirt floor of the patio 
always had a coolness about it. Just a few 
nights before the boys had been in the 
mood and they had brought dirt to reno- 
vate it. We had such fun trampling it 
down. They would bring a load of dirt 
which we sprinkled. Then we spread 
sacks over it and made it a game by jump- 
ing on them until the soil was packed 
hard. This was repeated until we had a 
solid, even patio. Around the patio the 
boys built a supporting wall of rock 
filled in with mud. 

Our home was a rambling structure 
without plan. It was built of red rock 


which came from the hills around us. 
The walls were two feet in thickness. The 
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rock had been put together with mud. 
Viewed from the front the house had an 
L shape; but from the back it was a con- 
tinuous sequence of rooms. 

We had pine floors in the front room 
and dining room. The other rooms had 
hard-packed dirt floors. The des pensa was 
the most interesting part of the house. It 
occupied a space of twelve hundred 
square feet. The windows had wooden 
bars, and so had the door. This room 
served as a storeroom, a kitchen in sum- 
mer, and sleeping quarters when stray 
cowboys dropped in on a snowy or rainy 
night. 

The cochera adjacent to the despensa 
was a relic of the days of carriages and 
horses. When automobiles came into use, 
it became a garage but we always called 
it cochera. The cochera had two large 
doors which opened wide for the carriage 
to be brought out. The holes for the 
singletrees always remained on the doors 
to remind us of horse and buggy days. 

The roof on our house was of hard- 
packed mud. Many years later it boasted 
a tin roof. The dirt was supported by 
thick rectangular vigas which remained 
even after we had the tin roof. 

All the rooms were spacious, and our 
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home had a feeling of hospitality. We had 
only the most necessary pieces of furni- 
ture. There was Papa’s big desk in the 
front room and dozens of chairs with 
wide arms. I shall never forget the large 
gilt mirror over the corner fireplace in 
the dining room. Grandmother’s wedding 
trunk, brought over the Chihuahua trail, 
stood in a corner. It was made of leather 
trimmed with solid brass buttons. We 
had no clothes closets, but we had plenty 
of trunks in every room. Mama’s wed- 
ding trunk made of brass, tin and wood 
was the shape of a coffer. Papa’s trunk 
was very similar. We all had trunks. 

The most essential pieces of furniture 
were the beds. Of these we had plenty, 
but many a night three of us slept in one 
bed. If we were inconvenienced, we were 
recompensed. Our sudden guests came 
from different ranchos and they always 
had wonderful tales and news to relate. 

Tonight we had no guests. We were a 
happy family enjoying the evening 
breeze with hopes for rain. 

The cowboys did not need chairs; they 
were stretched out on the ground with 
their hands clasped behind their heads as 
a protection from the hard dirt floor of 
the patio. 

I can never remember when Papa was 
not humming a tune, unless his pipe was 
in his mouth. Tonight he was just looking 
up at the sky. As the clouds began to 
gather toward the east he said, “We may 
have some rain before morning. Those 
clouds are good. If rain does not come 
before the end of the month, we will not 
have grass for winter grazing. Our pas- 
tures are about burnt up.” 

From the time I was three years old— 
when I went out to the /Ianos for the first 
time—I understood that without rain our 
subsistence would be endangered. I never 
went to bed without praying for rain. I 


have never been inclined to ask for favors 
from heaven, but for rain I always 
pleaded with every Saint and the blessed 
Mother. My friends in the city would be 
upset when rain spoiled a day’s outing, 
but I was always glad to see it come. In 
the years of drought Papa’s blue eyes 
were sad, but when the rain poured 
down, his eyes danced like the stars in the 
heavens on a cloudless night. We were all 
happy then. We could ask for the moon 
and he would bring it down. 

Good years meant fat cattle and no 
losses. That, we knew, would bring more 
money. We had never been poor, because 
those who live from the land are never 
really poor; but at times Papa’s cash on 
hand must have been pretty low. 

If that ever happened we did not know 
it. Money in our lives was not important. 
Rain was important. We never counted 
our money. We counted the weeks and 
months between rains. I could always tell 
anyone exactly to the day and hour since 
the last rain. I knew how many snow- 
falls we had in winter and how many 
rains in the spring. If we had an unusually 
wet year, we would remember it a life- 
time. We enjoyed recalling it when we 
had dry spells. 

Rain for us made history. It brought 
to our minds days of plenty, of happiness 
and security. In recalling past events, if 
they fell in rainy years, we never failed 
to stress the fact that they had occurred 
in a year of rain. The droughts were as 
vivid in our memories as the rains. When 
we spoke of the Armistice of World War 
I, we always said, “The drought of 1918 
when the Armistice was signed.” The 
drought stood out more plainly in our 
minds than the Armistice. 

We knew that the east wind brought 
us rain. If the wind persisted from other 
directions we knew we were doomed. The 
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northwest wind brought summer 
showers. 

From childhood, we were brought up 
to watch for signs of rain. In the new 
year we started studying the Cabanuelas: 
each day of January beginning with the 
first day corresponded to each month of 
the year. Thus the first of January indi- 
cated what kind of weather we would 
have during the first month. The second 
day told us the weather for February, and 
the third that for March. When we 
reached the thirteenth of January, we 
started again, but backward: this day 
would tell us the weather for December. 
After twenty-four days we knew for 
sure whether the Cabanuelas would work 
for us. If the weather on the days repre- 
senting the months backward and for- 
ward coincided, we could safely tell any- 
one whether to expect rain in April or in 
May. 

The Cabanuelas are an inheritance 
from our Spanish ancestors, and are ob- 
served both in Spain and in Latin 
America. 

From the Indians we learned to observe 
the number of snowfalls of the season. If 
the first snow fell the tenth of any month, 
there would be ten falls that year. If it 
fell on the twentieth we would be more 
fortunate: there would be twenty snow- 
falls during the cold months. 

We faithfully watched the moon for 
rain. During the rainy season the moon 
had control of the time the rains would 
fall. April is the rainy month on the 
llanos. If no rain fell by the end of April, 
those versed in astrology would tell us 
that we could still expect rain in May if 
the April moon was delayed. There were 
years when the moons came behind 
schedule. 

Whether these signs worked or not, we 
thoroughly believed in them. To us look- 


ing for rain they meant hope, faith, and 
a trust in the Great Power that takes care 
of humanity. 

Science has made great strides. Inven- 
tions are myriad. But no one has yet in- 
vented or discovered a way of bringing 
rain when it is wanted or needed. 

When I was a child, prayer was the 
only solution to the magic of rain. As I 
grew older and began to read of the dis- 
coveries of science, I knew some day the 
Hanos would have rain at their bidding. 
But on reaching middle age, I am still 
praying for rain. 

In my mind still remain the memories 
of torrential rains. When they came, 
Papa would walk from room to room in 
the house watching the rain from every 
window and open door. I would follow 
like a shadow. My heart would flutter 
with joy to see Papa so radiant with 
happiness. 

Often before the rain was over we 
would be out on the patio. I would ex- 
claim, “We are getting wet, Papa.” “No, 
no,” he would say. He wanted to feel the 
rain; to know that it was really there. 
That is how important it was in our lives. 

After the rain subsided, off came my 
shoes and I was out enjoying the wetness, 
the rivulets. The arroyo would be coming 
down like a mad roaring bull. Papa and 
I would stand entranced watching the 
angry red waters come down. The arroyo, 
so dry and harmless all year, would come 
into its own, defying all living things and 
enjoying a few hours of triumph. A nor- 
mally dry arroyo is treacherous when it 
rains. 

If the rain came at night, we were 
cheated of the pleasure of enjoying the 
sight. Yet there was a feeling of restful- 
ness as we listened to the rain on the roof. 
The raindrops on the windows looked 
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like pearls and to us they were more valu- 
able than the precious stones themselves. 

A few rains and then sun and the grass 
would be as tall as the bellies of the cows 
grazing upon it. And Papa was happy. 

A storm on the /lanos is beautiful. The 
lightning comes down like arrows of fire 
and buries itself in the ground. At the 
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FOUR SERENADES 
SPUD JOHNSON 


Even had there been a garden 
Beneath your window 

And a moon above your roof, 
I could not have struck the chords, 
Nor these lips sung the words 
Of the serenade I meant for you. 


Of cool kisses in the twilight 
Like raindrops on your hair; 
Clustering into rivulets 
Across your brow; 

And lingering in quiet pools 
On both your lovely eyes. 


But now the night has come: 

Will one more shadow make a difference? 
The hills have hid the sun 
And clouds the moon: 

I hide you in my arms 
Until sleep has hidden me. 


Make me no promises. 

It is enough to know 

That once I held you, 

And that you will always go 
Remembering... 


pealing of thunder the bellowing of cattle 
fills the heart of the listener with music. 
A feeling of gladness comes over one as 
the heavens open in downpour. Only 
those ever watching and waiting for rain 
can feel the enrapture it brings. 

Papa never saw the lightning. He was 
too busy watching for the raindrops. 
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THE BLACK SHAWL 


HELEN STEVENS 


T ONITA, without a thought ex- 
cept to look for another chili- 
pod, pushed open the screen door 
and moved into her tiny patio. It was a 
complete surprise to see Mrs. Anderson, 
her padrona, looking over the mud wall 
between their gardens. 

Mrs. Anderson had been away all win- 
ter, as usual. Her house, next door, had 
been closed. Tonita had not heard her 
arrive, sleeping as she did at the front 
of her house, and soundly. She welcomed 
her neighbor warmly, kissed her on both 
cheeks, patted her shoulders affection- 
ately, asked about the winter, the jour- 
ney, the children. 

The padrona was anxious. She had 
heard such cries in the night when she 
arrived. Came from way below there, 
and up the canyon. She thought it was 
a woman’s voice crying out, but the men 
said surely not. Tonita pulled her shawl 
closer and listened with dry throat. She 
had heard nothing. Her voice was strange 
and faint. ““A cow perhaps?” 

Had Amalia, then, at last, persuaded 
Klautz to get her the cow she’d been 
wanting? 

Amalia’s husband, the Dutchman, had 
certainly not given her the cow. He gave 


her nothing. Tonita’s son-in-law was not 
a generous man. 

“It probably was a stray cow crying 
of loneliness.” The padrona hesitated, and 
passed a basket of fruit over the wall and 
a painted santo brought for Tonita from 
Mexico. 

Now the old woman made her way 
back through the fragrant garden and 
put the gifts hurriedly on the long low 
bench in the gesso-white kitchen. Hur- 
riedly still, she seized 2 basket and went 
out the other door, into the road. She 
paused to hear the faint slam of the rusty 
screen behind her, then settled her shawl 
around her head, and across her breast 
with the grace and security of Spanish 
habit. 

She must get away while there was 
no one to question her. Klautz paid her 
brother, Miguel, to keep her. She under- 
stood the pay would stop if she ever went 
down to her daughter’s place. That would 
be sad for Miguel. To the east lay the 
wagon road to the canyon. She must go 
round about, so no one would guess. She 
knew a way. She must see for herself. 

Turning to the west, through the vil- 
lage, she became one of the straggling 
line of black-shawled figures moving 
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with a subdued murmur of early morning 
gossip toward eight o'clock mass. She 
smiled at the young girls, with their new 
American dresses— only to the knees 
they came—and hats of straw, wreathed 
with flowers! She passed two Sisters in 
their long brown robes. Their winged 
caps were made white and stiff by To- 
nita’s own hands. She greeted them with 
a word about the wash she would come 
for next morning. Crossed the plaza to- 
ward the Church, in the shade of a 
neighbor’s umbrella. The sun was al- 
ready hot. Turned the corner along the 
mud wall that skirted the graveyard. 
Paused by the little shrine to say a prayer 
for the dead. Moved slowly on, down 
the gentle slope. The road past the corrals. 

How well she remembered. Her father 
—yes, and Pablo’s father, too—had stood 
out against the whole village about these 
corrals. And they’d won. They’d got 
their way. So now for fifty years the cor- 
rals had clung to the hill below the vil- 
lage, that the water from the stream 
above might remain sweet for the village 
uses. Below, where the ditch would pass 
through them last, and bringing water 
to the stock, save hours of labor. 

Men were lounging against sunny 
walls. A guitar could be heard, its lilting 
hum a gentle accompaniment to low 
voices, grumbling, disturbed. She heard 
them speak of Klautz and curse. Miguel 
was there. She knew she’d been noticed. 
He would expect fresh greens for his 
dinner. She shifted the basket to the other 
arm, and settled her shawl. 

The road wound abruptly down from 
the corrals to the fields below, bright 
now with their early spring color. The 
orchards stretched out widely and sloth- 
fully in the sun. So many years Tonita 
had seen the peach blossoms lay their 
intense stroke of pink against the red 
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earth. So many years she’d seen the blue- 
ness of the sky take on a deeper blueness 
because of them. Never had she seen it 
without a throb of joy. Today that throb 
came painfully, through the thought of 
Amalia, down there in the canyon. 

Part way down the road forked. One 
branch descended steeply to the orchards. 
The other wound beltlike around the 
middle of the hill, to the left, in a more 
gradual approach to the fields. From here 
both ways were screened from eyes above 
by masses of juniper thickened by a new 
growth of mistletoe. Avoiding both 
roads, Tonita turned sharply to the right, 
into pifion shrubs. 

Little more than a cattle path leading 
back, below the village, around the hill, 
and so, at last, to the east. She recalled 
every turn. She and Pablo had leaped 
from stone to stone when they were 
lovers, tending sheep together. Here was 
the rock where Amalia used to sit watch- 
ing the lambs. A little thing she was then. 

Now she saw the house. A dot in the 
bottom of the canyon. The mountains 
rose behind it pile on pile of green and 
gray, of rose and lilac, of blue and purple, 
to the blinding whiteness of the snow 
cap on which that stream of living water 
depended. The house was only a speck at 
the foot of all this. It was still in shadow, 
though in the village above the sun had 
been hot for an hour. The cold dark 
shadow lay heavy on the place. She could 
see nO movement, no stir. 

A trembling seized her. She pulled the 
shawl more closely around her, almost 
covering her face, afraid of being noticed 
from below. Moved from shrub to shrub, 
hoping the faded dullness of her old black 
skirt would blend with the shadows, the 
shawl be not too black a spot on the mot- 
tled hillside. 


Here was that steep place where the 
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men always rested on Good Friday when 
they dragged the cross to the top of the 
hill. Well, this week it would be Good 
Friday again. Would Klautz let Amalia 
come up to the village this year? The 
Padre had spoken to him about it. Miguel 
said Klautz had told the Padre he could 
keep her busy himself. The Padre needn’t 
bother about her. He hadn’t married the 
Church. He married Amalia for his own 
uses. He didn’t mean to share her. Not 
at all. Never. 

Amalia could hardly climb the hill any 
more. She seemed so tired. Pitifully clung 
to her mother when she did come and 
they walked together after early mass. 
Guiltily hurried back before Klautz 
should be awake and cursing for his 
breakfast. Her mother always went with 
her past Miguel’s house and part way 
down the wagon road. Amalia would 
stop at the edge of the shadow—linger- 
ing in the sunlight—hating to go on— 
dreading the plunge into cold and dark- 
ness. 

Tonita paused today where the light 
dwindled. The shadow was black, icy. 

Nearly down now. Around the next 
bend she would see the ranch again and 
more clearly. 


N” A SIGN OF LIFE. Tonita sat down 
on a rock under a great shoulder 
of the hill, and watched. The chickens 
had not been let out of the coops. Klautz 
must be away. But he never took Amalia 
with him. 

The hound Klautz took hunting when 
he guided the big Boss, and the old Doc- 
tor from the mines when he was sober 
enough, came around the house and 
sniffed uneasily at the closed door. He 
was scratching at the door. Tonita’s 
shawl slipped back, off her head. She 


pulled it closer. 
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That blue door had been unlucky for 
Amalia. She so loved the color. All their 
village doors were blue, like the sky. It 
kept out evil spirits. Tonita had helped 
Amalia paint it when they first moved 
down there. 

When Klautz saw it he was like a crazy 
man. Tonita knew it wasn’t the only 
beating he’d given Amalia, but she’d 
never seen another. And he had taken 
Tonita up to Miguel that very day. Said 
he wouldn’t have the old bitch in his 
house. 

She herself had never been beaten in 
all the many years of her life. Pablo had 
been a good husband. So hard he’d always 
worked, right to the last. On Saturday 
nights when all the men were drunk he’d 
only been merry. Such a man had a right 
to be drunk now and then. So mean the 
burros had always been. Even with hob- 
bles they’d get away while he cut wood 
back in the hills. He always had trouble 
with them. A woodcutter’s life was not 
bad, though, and his wife and children 
were well fed. 

Of course, Mrs. Anderson used much 
wood, keeping those great fires all the 
time. Just because they were pretty, 
Amalia explained. Such things she told. 
Amalia had made the beds and washed 
the vegetables and dishes for the padrona 
until Klautz came and married her. 

Why had she chosen that man instead 
of Manuel, who was young and kind? But 
she’d always liked foreign people, and 
she’d always known Manuel. Klautz was 
insistent, too. And handsome. What girl 
could resist that? Tonita mused as she 
watched the house. The dog was still 
hanging about, uncertainly. Tonita was 
used to waiting. Her heart was quaking, 
but she knew how to wait. 

What was it the padrona had heard last 
night? Amalia always loved Mrs. Ander- 
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son. Used to wade through the acequia 
at the end of the wall, where lilacs were 
so thick, to build the fire in the big 
kitchen. Then when the padrona was 
awake, carry her a tray with fresh coffee, 
cinnamon toast and berries. Said she was 
happy to see it every time. Taught her 
to put a flower on the tray, too. Some 
wild verbena, or plum blossom perhaps. 
It was good to wait on her. 

It had been different waiting on 
Klautz, Tonita knew. Ugly when he 
woke. Especially when he’d been out with 
the big Boss. Those fishing and hunting 
trips Miguel said were just pretense. They 
were up to something. Klautz was al- 
ways buying land in the next valley. The 
Alarids sold their ranch for five hundred 
dollars. Miguel shook his head over it. 
Five hundred dollars was a lot of money, 
sure, but what had Alarid got for it? A 
little place on the side of the mountain. 
Too small for a farm, and hard to work. 
Only enough money left to build one 
room. No road, either. Nearly everybody 
had left that valley now. Sold out. 
Klautz must be a rich man. Ramon Lopez 
thought it was the big man’s money, or 
the Doctor’s—the drunken crook. How 
Ramon hated that man. He had been so 
rough when Ramon’s leg was broken. It 
was the Doctor’s fault that the leg was 
short. 

The sun was searching into the shadows 
now, and Tonita’s eyes rested on a small 
group of wooden crosses below. She knew 
them all. Put up each time the dead were 
carried that way to the churchyard above. 
The smallest one with the rose carved 
deep into it she had never seen. They 
made it while they rested from carrying 
the Romero baby. Amalia was so fond of 
that child. She’d love to have babies of 
her own. She said Klautz wouldn’t let 
her. He’d said he wouldn’t have any damn 
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brats around. Said he’d see her dead first. 

Still no sign of life around the house. 
An old chair under the roof of the portal 
tipped back crazily against the railing. 
Tools waited in a corner. Some ropes 
swung a little in the canyon breeze. A 
string of chili beat slightly and rhyth- 
mically against a heavy iron hook dang- 
ling above the chair. There was a rustling 
sound each time they met. The dog was 
gone. 


— MOVED DOWN THE PATH. She 
was close to the edge of the last con- 
cealing shadow when Klautz and the 
Boss came clattering around the hill from 
the canyon, dismounted, and went in. 
She heard Klautz calling, shouting, and 
then silence. They came hurrying out. 
The Boss excited, noisy. He mounted, 
bellowed that he’d bring the Doctor from 
the mines, and rode away, swiftly. Klautz 
watched him go and stood looking up the 
canyon long after he was hidden by the 
hill. Went in, slowly. 

Tonita found him bending over the 
stove, poking among the ashes. He turned 
on her sharply, furiously. His eyelids 
tightened as he watched her with a sullen 
wonder. Then without speaking he 
waved her to the inner room. 

When they brought in the Doctor 
from the mica mines, she was sitting be- 
side the bed, one hand pressing fingers 
against her lips as though to keep them 
silent, the other straining the shawl 
around the bent and sinewy shoulders. 
She rose and faced the men—stood before 
the Doctor—watched him intently as he 
listened to what Klautz told him. The 
deep eyes regarded him urgently over the 
still figure between them. 

There was nothing he could do. “Been 
dead some hours,” he said roughly. 
“Heart failure, probably. We'll call it 
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that.” The watching face went suddenly 
blank as he filled out a printed form. 

Klautz drew him away, gave him whis- 
key, supported him to his horse, watched 
him ride off with the Boss. Coming back 
to Tonita, he seemed about to speak, 
changed his weight, changed it again. 
Finally, still silent, he left. She heard him 
ride away. 

Alone, Tonita moved in trancelike 
quiet to begin the necessary preparations. 
The Doctor had signed. She laid out gar- 
ments and set about the task of bathing 
and dressing Amalia as for a wedding. 
She had already straightened the limbs 
and crossed the dear hands as best she 
could. Now she let her fingers feel again 
for that place at the back of the neck 
which had surprised her when she turned 
the head straight. It fell so strangely to 
the left. She had to prop it on the pillow 
so it wouldn’t fall again to one side. The 
Doctor had signed. Now there would be 
time to think about that. Klautz would 
have to find the Padre, she knew, and 
make all the plans for tomorrow. She 
would have an hour at the very least. 

The little silver medal Amalia had 
worn around her neck since her first 
communion was gone. It was blessed. 
Amalia never took it off. She wore it on 
a chain. Tonita’s throat was so dry it 
pained. She suddenly felt sick. Faint and 
hurried, she started to remove the warm 
soft gown. The padrona had given it to 
Amalia. It was streaked with dust and 
ash, as though it had been dragged on the 
floor—and Amalia always so careful. 

Something kept pounding in her 
thoughts—pressing her—urging her. She 
searched the table, the floor. That ash 
on the gown...the stove was in the 
other room ... ash on the floor near by. 
The boards were dusty... no, here ‘be- 
tween the door and the stove they were 
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clean... wiped clean. Tonita leaned 
against the wall. A cold, a swollen weight 
filled her. Something pressed, pressed, 
against the numbness of her thoughts. 

Klautz had been burning something 
in the stove. She stirred the ashes, pulled 
out the pan and turned the contents 
slowly and carefully into the old pail. 
He had looked scared when she came in. 
At last she lifted out the little blackened 
medal, some charred ribbon still clinging 
to it. Grimly she laid it on the table be- 
side the bed, found the broken, blackened 
chain, replaced the ashes in the stove, and 
cleaned the pail. 

Slowly she proceeded with her work. 
All she’d feared had not prepared her for 
what she found. Bruises in every state of 
healing. Old ones, green and nearly well. 
New ones, swollen and purple, all around 
the hips and breasts. Then another revela- 
tion beat through to her. Why hadn’t 
Amalia told her? Why hadn’t she no- 
ticed? The shawl hides so much! Had 
Klautz relented? After one mighty pause 
her thoughts clicked. A turning of the 
coals in the stove startled her. She must 
hide all this, must think about it. Must 
take time to think. 

Through that night and the next 
morning she never left the bedside. She 
sat, clutching her shawl, thinking. As 
the neighbors came, in twos and threes, 
she learned that more than the padrona 
had heard those cries in the night. She 
alone had slept soundly. They watched 
with her, but they avoided Klautz. They 
whispered. It was Tonita’s affair. They 
could only keep fresh candles burning, 
and meat and coffee ready for those who 
grew tired, or cold, as they sang and 
prayed through the night. They moved 
frequently to lay a friendly hand on 
Tonita’s shoulder, to say a supporting 
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word, and at last home for a while, to put 
on better clothes, for the Church and the 
funeral. 

She did not follow to the graveyard. 
That was for the men to do. She knew 
well enough another cross was set up by 
the Romero baby’s. They climbed the hill 
path instead of taking the wagon road. 
Amalia was so light, no weight at all, 
they said. 

Late in the afternoon when Klautz 
returned, Tonita had his dinner ready. 
The house was straightened. The late sun- 
shine streaming in. The bed was freshly 
made. All signs of Amalia had been re- 
moved. Not a thing in sight that had 
belonged to her. 

The meal was well cooked. He ate 
heartily, and drank homemade beer, glass 
after glass. Tonita served him again and 
again, limping a little, from the stove to 
the table, and back, many times. When 
Klautz rose at last and moved heavily 
toward the portal, with his pipe, he spoke 
to her. Roughly. Told her to go. And 
not to come back. She went on cleaning 
up. 

He settled down on the comfortable 
old chair outside, by the window, in the 
last warmth of the setting sun. He 
started, once, as though he had napped. 
Emptied his pipe, automatically. Through 
the window he could see the old woman 
still at. the dishes. Then, resting easily, 


the chair tipped way back, against the 
low railing of the portal, he slept. 

The old woman came silently around 
the house and stood watching. Watching 
him. Thinking. Deciding. From a strong 
crossbeam above him dangled the massive 
hook, where the lambs and kids were 
hung to be slaughtered. The sun was 
sinking down the valley, its red ball dis- 
appearing behind the wild plum hedge’s 
snowy bloom. 

Tonita slowly unwound her shawl, 
turning its silken length into a loose rope. 
With one swift movement of arms made 
powerful by a lifetime of heavy labor 
she threw it over his head, tightening it 
around his neck as she caught the ends 
over the hook. Her whole weight dragged 
on it. His arms became tangled in the 
long unyielding fringe as he fought. The 
chair collapsed. Something gave way, 
with a snap. 

She moved up the hill, shaking out the 
twist and wrapping the black shawl 
closely around her against the sudden 
chill of night. She paused by the newly 
set cross and looked back ... at the tow- 
ering mountains, reaching up and up, 
and bathed in that brief moment of re- 
flected carmine which wins for them the 
name of Sangre de Cristo...down, at 
the house already deep in shadow ... and 
at the dark figure lying with the wreck 
of the old chair, on the floor of the portal, 
its head turned strangely to the left. 
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A POOR LIKENESS 


DAVID GREENHOOD 


HEY HAD NEVER put up any 
! photographs of themselves in their 
144-room apartment, as many 
people do, especially lonely and unap- 
preciated people, or else actors and act- 
resses. On their few walls they had a 
lithograph of the harbor, two watercolor 
landscapes to keep the room looking 
fresh, a colored wood-engraving of a 
hyacinth, and an etching of a collie. 
Then suddenly, at a moment he hap- 
pened not to be around, this photograph 
of him had been put up, on top of the 
bookcase. Julia must have been rummag- 
ing amongst the junk they kept in the 
storage space under the window settee 
and found this old picture. And not a 
good one of him, either; she had said so 
herself. The only reason he’d ever both- 
ered to get himself photographed was 
that an employment agency had required 
it. That had been when he’d just com- 
pleted his night-school training and was 
looking for a job as an assistant chemist. 
Strange that she put this thing up 
without any explanation; usually they’d 
discuss first whether anything should be 
that conspicuous in the room where they 
lived together. 
He examined the photo carefully. 


Strange, also, that a man should get 
caught in the state of such an image. The 
head was held a millimeter or two higher 
than normal by neck-stretching — as 
when a kid stands on tiptoe to get his 
eyes above the level of a table. The lower 
lip, too, raised slightly to stiffen the chin 
into good-natured defiance, a ready-for- 
anything look, and along with all this a 
scarcely perceptible note that he was con- 
senting to appear dignified while trying 
to keep from laughing. 

He’d been wanting to ask Julia why 
she’d put it up, but each time it would 
slip his mind. Somehow he couldn’t get 
around to it and ask her how come; either 
he’d forget or she’d be out of the room 
before he could get the words said. So he 
followed her into the kitchenette; now 
come on, Julia, out with it, what’s the 
idea... She acted as if she didn’t hear 
him and went on washing the dishes, 
then went back into the room and made 
the bed. She hurried off to her drafting 
job down at the City Engineer’s. Say, 
that was Ais job, come to think about it. 
She was the chemist in the family. He 
did the drafting. It was better that way. 
So what was he trying to get away with 
saying be had gone to night school? It 
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had been Julia. He’d gone to Tech, and 
what was there to be so ashamed of in 
that? Well, the kind of punk he must 
have been in those days. To look at that 
photograph. 

She would be dusting the apartment 
and her face would be still, as still as the 
objects in the room. She would pick up 
the small African figurine of the preg- 
nant woman, wipe it carefully, and set 
it down again in a slightly altered posi- 
tion, and it would look just that slightly 
altered ... not static, the way sculpture 
becomes if you allow it. It had a con- 
tented expression and when she touched 
it to change its position by a degree or 
two it seemed that bit more contented. 

Julia, aren’t you going to tell me... 

She picked up the photograph, and in- 
stead of using the dustcloth on it, took a 
clean handkerchief out of her breast 
pocket. She gave the picture a severe, 
steady look for a moment and then her 
look relaxed as she set it back on the 
shelf, not quite where it had been before. 
The face in the picture looked a little less 
dignified, or rather in more danger of 
breaking into a grin. Maybe he should try 
to keep it from doing that, since she 
seemed to have taken such a strong notion 
to it; but it was as hard to get at as she 
was. 

Julia sweetheart, I want to ask you 
something... 

She turned to listen. She looked very 
wan and kind of lonely. Well, he’d always 
told her they should get out and see their 
friends oftener, make more friends: it 
isn’t so good to see only yourselves day 
after day and nobody else except the same 
ones you work with every day. Before 
you know it you will be putting up your 
own pictures to keep you company, the 
way some people do. 

Julia and he loved dogs as only people 
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who will not indulge themselves with one 
in town can love a dog. The collie in the 
etching was good. He wanted her to look 
at it with him. He thought of caressing 
the dog and getting the warm contour of 
the skull under the hollow of his hand, 
and then having the friendly tongue 
whip up pink to lick his hand. He thought 
so intensely of this that he heard the 
collie whine in an excruciating bliss... 

But it wasn’t the dog: it was Julia, she 
was weeping. He’d never seen anybody 
weep so hard. Her entire body writhed 
and she couldn’t get her breathing under 
enough control to tell him what she was 
crying about. 

He wanted to do something for her, 
and as usual, when a woman is in such a 
state a man is more of a fool than ever 
and can’t think of what to do. He bent 
down to untie her shoes; maybe they 
were too tight. That was the way she was 
crying, as though she were caught in a 
vise that was getting a little too tight 
and then tighter. He intended to get at 
her shoes but somehow it slipped his mind 
when he saw her again with the photo- 
graph in her hand, and dabbing her eyes 
and nose with the handkerchief instead 
of using it on the picture. 

So he figured that the thing to do was 
to get her own picture out for her and 
set it up. Then maybe she’d get the relief 
people seem to find by having pictures 
of themselves around. He hunted all over 
for it before he stopped to think that he 
couldn’t remember any picture of her, 
definitely. Surely there must be some, 
but if he couldn’t think of at least one 
definitely the likeness probably wouldn’t 
be good enough to be of any help. Look 
what this poor likeness was doing to her. 

He tried to explain this to her while 
she dusted the figurine, but she was too 
intent upon the woman to hear what he 
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was saying. So he followed her around 
instead, and that seemed to help her. She 
didn’t cry any more. The color from her 
crying remained in her face, and later 
faded only enough to be easy to keep. It 
was highly becoming to her to ripen up 
like that. 

She looked at the lithograph of the 
harbor. A warm midsummer midnight 
when no one can sleep and work cannot 
stop. The tugboats keep at it, and the 
tide at them. 

The fellow in the photo did not get 
her attention so much now. She hummed 
to herself and held the note a little longer 
than usual when she came to the photo. 
That was all. She gave it a slow pass with 
the dustcloth and went on to the other 
things. She sang songs without words 
and sang words without music; then 
talked merrily and softly as though play- 
ing a piano accompaniment. 
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She was talking to a fellow who was 
telling her about working in the harbor 
in the lithograph he had come out of. He 
was big-faced with brown hair, almost 
auburn, and eyebrows very light and a 
little more auburn, but definitely so were 
the hair stubs on his cheeks where he had 
not shaved closely. The kind of fellow 
you like right away. 

The fellow looked at the photograph, 
then turned away, then looked at it 
again. She took it out of his hand, and 
put it out of sight. ~ 

“No, don’t do that,” the fellow said. 

“Yes, it’s better,” she said. © 

And it was better all right. The room 
seemed as if another window had been 
opened somewhere. 

The window opened wider and wider, 
going up into the ceiling and down onto 
the floor and on either side around the 
walls. The blank was serene. 





RANCHOS DE TAOS 


ROLAND ENGLISH HARTLEY 


ben THE HOMES of the people, the House of God 
rows here from the soil the padres trod. 

Food and dwelling are fruit of the earth; 

Death is a prelude to swift rebirth; 

Adobe that crumbles and falls away 

Under the sun and under the rain 

Is dust for another newer clay 

That rises to walls and towers again. 


Now the House of God is in need of repair, 
And for that the People of God are there. 
The father has spoken, the day is named; 

Let each one answer or now be shamed! 

Man, woman and child, they turn to the task, 
For the God who gives is a God who may ask, 
And the House of God is in disarray, 

And who should adorn it afresh but they? 


The old bell tolls, a thin sweet sound; 

From their homes the people gather around. 

A skirt that is prayer-worn through at the knees 
Is fitting garb for labors like these; 

And feet that are heavily, earthily shod 

Are ready to tread the wet clay for their God. 


There is laughter and talk before they go 
To kneel before the saints who know 

That life is labor and searching pain— 
Which may be exalted to joy again— 

And to murmur to Him who understands 
The gift of the heart in the toil of the hands. 


Clean-trimmed poles that are lithe and tall 
Are lifted against the tower wall. 
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Poquito mds! Heave, thrust again, 

Taut brown arms of lean brown men! 

Make the ropes fast, set the planks well, 

Beneath the window of the bell— 

A strong, sure place for the women to stand 
While they stroke the wall with clay-stained hand. 


Agua, chiquitos! Run with your pails, 

Across the road, through the lifted rails, 

To where the acequia’s sluggish drool 

Is filling a mud-rimmed earth-brown pool. 

Water and earth and straw—and these 

The women are kneading upon their knees— 

Earth the beginning and earth the end; 

Water that teaches the earth to sing; 

Straw with the gold the sun-rays lend, 

With the sweetness the earth and the water bring— 
These three the women blend with their hands, 
These they spread on the age-old wall 

In the service of Him who understands 

That work with faith is all in all. ‘ 


The sun moves high, then leans to the west 
After the zenith hour of rest; 

Arms grow weary, but a clean mud face 
Freshens one wall of God’s dwelling place. 
And what if the task is for day after day? 
What if the fingers grow worn with the toil? 
And what if this clothing is heavy with soil 
Before the labor is put away? 

The day of the Feast is here at last 

When all is done and all is good, 

When weariness passes with labor passed 

And the people dress gaily as people should 
Who come to their God in His House that their hands 
Have brightened to stand as His glory stands. 
Their God is one who may be grim; 

But today they see the smiles of Him 

Who knows the strength His people have spent 
To adorn His house, and is well content. 





AMERICA DISCOVERS COLUMBUS 


MAURICE RIES 


that can say, this it is, and yet wee 

know it not: How long shall wee 
continue to bee ignorant in that which 
we professe to have knowledge of?” 

So wrote Joseph Hall more than three 
centuries ago. The year: 1609. The book: 
The Discovery of a New World. 

Hall’s words pointed rudely at the 
things men think they know but do not 
know. For the people of the Americas, 
who should know so much about the dis- 
covery of this hemisphere, and its dis- 
coverer, know so little. 

Why did Columbus turn to the sea? 

What led the red-haired, ruddy- 
cheeked, blue-eyed Genoese boy to quit 
the city of his birth, to desert his father’s 
trade of clothweaving, to go down to the 
sea in ships as seaman, as captain—as 
pirate, too!—recognizing the ocean as 
the thing which would enable him to 
realize his dream? Some deep compulsion, 
surely. 

Was it to find a new route to the 
Indies? 

No. The New World was discovered 
because Christopher Columbus wanted 
money. He needed money because he 
planned to hire and equip an army— 
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“fifty thousand foot and five thousand 
horsemen . . . and five years later another 
fifty thousand cavalrymen and five thou- 
sand infantrymen...” he wrote. He 
wanted to lead this private army on a 
new crusade. That crusade was intended 
to recover the Holy Sepulcher—Jerusa- 
lem itself—from the Saracens. 

There was the driving force in Colum- 
bus’ career: religion, and the money to 
pay for it. He never forsook that quest 
for the Grail. Shipwrecked on an un- 
known shore during his first voyage to 
the Americas, he would write in his 
Journal that hereabouts might be found 
“the mine of gold and the spicery” which 
would yield the funds for retaking the 
Sepulcher. “I declared to your High- 
nesses,” he penned then in the diary, his 
mind forever going back to his essential 
purpose, “that all the gain of this my 
enterprise should be spent in the conquest 
of Jerusalem.” 

In after years, his son and companion, 
Ferdinand, was to write of Columbus: 
“And he was especially affected and de- 
voted to the idea that God should deem 
him worthy of aiding somewhat in re- 
covering the Holy Sepulcher.” 

On the last day but one of his life, the 
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shattered Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
would amend his will; and on that day 
he would return to his unquenchable 
ideal, the reconquest of Jerusalem. 

Christopher Columbus wanted to re- 
cover the Holy Sepulcher for what was, 
to him, a perfectly logical, a perfectly 
valid, reason. He believed himself di- 
vinely appointed: the chosen of God. 
He came pretty close to being a religio- 
maniac. Bartolomé de las Casas, who 
knew the Admiral well and who possessed 
for some time Columbus’ journals and 
letters, wrote of the discoverer: 


In things of Christian faith he was beyond 
doubt a Catholic and greatly devout; nearly 
always, before saying or doing something, 
he would begin with: Jesus cum Maria sit 
nobis in via;...at times his oath was: I 
swear by St. Ferdinand; whenever he wanted 
to say something really important in his 
letters, especially when writing to the King 
and Queen, he declared: I swear that this is 
true. 

He fasted with the utmost of strictness 
when ordained by the Church; he confessed 
frequently and took Communion; he prayed 
at all the canonical hours in the manner of 
men of the Church and of friars; truly he 
was averse to blasphemies and oaths; he was 
a most devoted worshipper of Our Lady and 
of the Seraphic Father St. Francis; he showed 
himself extremely grateful to God for the 
good he received from the Divine Hand, 
wherefore it was almost proverbial with 
him, quoted frequently, that God had favored 
him greatly, as had happened with David. 

Whenever gold or precious objects were 
brought to him, he went into his chapel and 
said: Let us give thanks to our Lord who has 
made us worthy of finding so much wealth. 

He was a very jealous guardian of God’s 
honor; he wanted to convert the population 
and to behold the seed and faith of Jesus 
Christ spread in all places, and was devoted 
particularly to the wish that God might 
make him worthy of helping to win back the 
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Holy Sepulcher; and in this devotion... he 
asked Queen Isabella to vow to expend all of 
the fortune accruing to the Crown as a result 
of the Discovery, in regaining the territory 
and the sanctified chamber of Jerusalem, to 
which the Queen agreed... 


Las Casas was qualified to point out a 
religious man when he saw one, for Las 
Casas was a bishop. 

His faith obsessed Columbus as com- 
pletely as it has ever dominated any man 
of action. The Admiral of the Ocean Sea 
worked for a queen and thought of God. 
In his declining years he dressed himself 
in the robes of a cleric, adopting the garb 
and the cord of the Franciscans, and he 
died dressed as a Franciscan. 

That this devout man shaped his life 
around the dream of recapturing the 
tomb of Christ was not remarkable. 
What would have been strange would 
have been his failure to dream that dream. 

But even the holiest of crusades cost 
money. Christopher Columbus started 
life as a carder of wool and was the cousin 
of tailors and the companion of shoe- 
makers and cheesemongers in bustling, 
bartering Genoa; Columbus the practical 
recognized this sordid need at once. Ergo, 
he would get money. Genoa fronted on 
the seaways of the known world; riches 
came from traffic on the waters—the boy 
could see that for himself—and riches in 
particular came from trade with far 
places. Then far voyaging and explora- 
tion ought to provide the funds. 

The boy went to sea. 

Years would pass while he traveled the 
Mediterranean, went to Ireland, visited 
even distant Iceland. And always the 
Sepulcher would shine before him, at 
once an entreaty and a command. Sea- 
faring alone, he realized, would not pro- 
vide the great sums necessary. His vision 
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was vast, and it must be realized on a 
vast scale. The logical answer was to find 
new lands. 

But the only part of the world still 
unknown, he told himself, lay between 
western Europe and eastern China... 
the Cathay to which Marco Polo had ven- 
tured overland two centuries earlier. 
Ferdinand puts it that his father believed 
it necessary only to explore what lay be- 
tween the Azores islands, between Cape 
Verde, and “the eastern bounds of India.” 
India was Europe’s term for most of 
Asia. 

The unknown part of the world is a 
third of the globe. It can be traversed by 
water. I can sail all the way from Europe 
to Cathay, said Columbus. Well, he was 
wrong about the distance (two-thirds of 
the whole globe lie between Lisbon and 
China), but he was right about the 
method—in theory, at least. Why not sail 
westward to the Orient? Only one thing 
lies in your way, Christopher Columbus: 
the Americas. 

Had he voyaged to the west and 
reached Asia, clearly establishing a new 
route to the Indies, it is quite likely that 
Columbus would have made himself 
wealthy. Believing he had found the 
answer, he struck shrewd bargains with 
the Spanish sovereigns which, through 
the thirds and eighths and tenths he 
claimed, would have made him fabulously 
rich—if only he could have collected 
them. But fate and kings have a way of 
choosing their own courses, and the 
famous Admiral, perpetual Viceroy of 
the Indies, would die a virtual pauper. 

A Genoese navigator with a religious 
fixation opened the door to the greatest 
treasure in all man’s history, but got only 
a microscopic material reward. He 
wanted gold. Its yellow light shone ever 
before him, never an end in itself but 
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always the means to an end. Christopher 
Columbus accidentally discovered a new 
world because he wanted money. 

Not what the history-books say, is it? 
No. But true none the less. 


M™ PEOPLE in the United States 
acquire this idea: an intrepid 
Italian seaman, conceiving for the first 
time the idea that the world was round, 
demonstrated his theory with an egg, to 
the discomfiture of the greatest savants 
of his day. This clear-eyed man of keen 
logic, setting out to convince the Portu- 
guese monarch of the apparently obvious 
wisdom of sending ships westward from 
Portugal directly into the well-known 
treasuries of India, was rebuffed, but 
tried for years to win Portugal’s backing, 
though scorned and mocked; he bore up 
nobly under the gibes of laughing cour- 
tiers, but made his way to neighboring 
Spain, there to gain an audience with its 
queen and so to enthrall her with his 
scheme that she would insist upon pawn- 
ing her coffers of jewels to raise money 
for sending this seafaring supersalesman 
forth into the unknown to discover a 
new world (but to return in chains, dis- 
graced because his discovery had not 
yielded riches enough, to die an embit- 
tered old man who still held stubbornly 
to the belief that he had found not a new 
world but a new route to the Indies). 

Most texts base their narratives upon 
the premise that Columbus was only 
seeking a westward way to the lands of 
spices in order to convince a skeptic 
Europe. But truth is deep and the usual 
account of Columbus and his achieve- 
ments is shallow. Historical fact tends to 
grow into folklore. It is rather curious 
that so much of that usual story of the 
discovery really is factual. 

The glamor of the new road to the 
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Orient has beguiled many a writer of 
history. It makes Columbus out to be 
quite an original fellow to say he con- 
ceived the notion that the world was 
round but that everyone else thought it 
was flat. Ridiculous! Columbus had a 
long line of predecessors who believed in 
a round world: Aristotle, and Esdras, 
Pierre d’Ailly, Roger Bacon, the geogra- 
pher Claudius Ptolemy, the cosmogra- 
pher Martin Behaim. Even old Isaiah 
(40:22) wrote of “he that sitteth upon 
the circle of the earth.” And Christopher 
Columbus knew their concepts. Ferdi- 
nand, son of the great discoverer, wrote 
that Columbus “concluded that all the 
sea and land compos’d a sphere or globe, 
which might be gone about from east to 


In spite of having at his disposal the 
best scientific knowledge of his day and 
of the centuries preceding his own life- 
time, Columbus didn’t think the world 
was round-—not, at least, round like a 
ball. He insisted to the end that it was 
pear-shaped, bulging at the bottom, with 
a smaller bulge at the top, crowned by a 
Terrestrial Paradise. 

The hallowed scene in which Queen 
Isabella concludes to place her favorite 
bijouterie in hock has its doubting 
Thomases, too. One is the Spanish his- 
torian Cesareo Fernandez Duro, who 
satisfied himself as long ago as 1882 that 
this would have been impossible—that 
Her Majesty already had the jewels in 
pawn at the time Columbus was trying 
to finance his initial voyage. Isabella, says 
Duro, had pledged her royal gems in 
1489 to raise money for Spain’s fight 
against the Moors, and hadn’t redeemed 
them in 1492, when the first expedition 
fared forth upon the Atlantic. 

Most histories credit the Spanish queen 
with having financed the first voyage to 
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the Americas. There are two things 
wrong with this assertion. In the first 
place, Columbus himself put up one- 
eighth of the cost of that expedition. In 
the second place, the rest of the expenses 
were paid by two private financiers 
(courtiers as well) who advanced the 
money to Isabella by borrowing it from 
an organization of which they were, 
jointly, the treasurers. Risking an eighth 
of the outlay, Columbus made it clear 
that he was to receive an eighth of the 
anticipated profits... which seems fair 
enough. 

Columbus never was commissioned to 
find a new route to India. The Capitul- 
aciones or Articles of Agreement issued 
by the throne on April 17, 1492, to the 
newly-nominated admiral say plainly: 
“Forasmuch as you, Christopher Colum- 
bus, are going by our command, with 
some of our ships and men, to discover 
and subdue certain islands and mainland 
in the ocean .. .” Never is there mention 
of Cathay, never of India. 

Yet the man who was to “discover and 
subdue” mainland and islands carried a 
passport. It was brief and it was in Latin, 
and it bore the royal signature: “By these 
presents we dispatch the noble man 
Christoforus Colon with three equipped 
caravels over the Ocean Seas toward the 
regions of India for certain reasons and 
purposes.” Ah, there is a reference to 
India! Read it again—Columbus is being 
sent toward the regions of India. 

The Capitulaciones were redrafted and 
made into a legal document on April 30, 
1492. This time, the record states that 
Columbus was to seek “certain islands 
and mainland,” which, “‘it is hoped, with 
the aid of God, to discover and conquer.” 
The discoverer, says the deed, is to be 
given the titles and privileges he seeks 
only “after you have found and taken 
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the said islands and mainland in the said 
Ocean Sea...” 

Columbus put up precisely 167,542 
maravedis of the nearly two million 
maravedis the first expedition cost. Just 
how much that would be in terms of 1492 
depends upon your point of view; do you 
mean in purchasing power (in which 
case the whole expedition cost about 
$80,000) or in terms of the present-day 
worth of a maravedi (which, at about 
seven cents gold apiece, would make the 
cost of the expedition close to $140,000) ? 

Save for that eighth, the New World 
was discovered on Jewish money. There 
is even some belief that the sum posted 
by Columbus was borrowed (and bor- 
rowed it must have been, for the im- 
pecunious admiral certainly did not have 
it) from Jewish sources. The funds 
which the queen of Castile placed at the 
disposal of Columbus were advanced to 
Isabella by several conversos—Jews who 
had publicly recanted their faith and had 
adopted Catholicism. As might be ex- 
pected, this was not infrequently done 
for political purposes. Whatever the 
reason, the courts of Isabella of Castile 
and her husband, King Ferdinand of 
Aragon, swarmed with comversos in posts 
of the greatest trust and importance: 
they were secretaries, members of the 
royal councils, high bailiffs, grand treas- 
urers, private chamberlains. Ferdinand 
placed the three most vital posts in his 
kingdom in the hands of conversos. The 
chief chamberlain of the king was a 
converso. Don Alonso de Bourgos, chief 
chaplain to the queen, was of Jewish ex- 
traction. Fray Hernando de Talavera, 
the queen’s saintly confessor, was the son 
of a converso. One of the court patrons 
of aspiring Columbus was Fray Diego 
de Deza, soon to become Archbishop of 
Seville and, later, Inquisitor-General of 


Spain; and Deza himself was a converted 
Jew. Perhaps most significant of them all, 
however, was Luis de Santangel, escribano 
de raci6n—crown treasurer or keeper of 
the privy purse—to Ferdinand the king. 
For it was Santangel who, in the end, 
persuaded the queen that the money 
could be found to finance the Genoese 
adventurer. And it was Santangel and 
Francisco Pinelo, joint treasurers of the 
Santa Hermandad, a private organiza- 
tion, who placed the funds of the Her- 
mandad at the disposal of Castile’s queen, 
a loan she repaid in due course—but not 
until Jewish funds and Jewish fiscal man- 
agement had made the discovery possible. 


OR ONE OR ANOTHER REASON, Co- 
lumbus more than once faked his 
records of travel at sea—his logbooks. He 
was never averse to a bit of marine ma- 
nipulation when he felt himself justi- 
fied; to the king and queen, he wrote an 
account of how, when he was a young 
sea captain in the Mediterranean in about 
1473 or 1474, he was dispatched by King 
René of Anjou (father of Ferdinand of 
Aragon) on a naval mission to seize a 
galleass off the coast of Tunis, and how 
his men, fearing overlarge odds, wanted 
him to turn back for reinforcements, 
and how he, “perceiving there was no go- 
ing against their wills, without some con- 
trivance, yielded to their desires and 
changing the point of the needle, set sail 
when it was late, and, next morning at 
break of day, we found ourselves near 
Cape Cartagena, all aboard thinking we 
had certainly been sailing for Marseilles.” 
This willingness to play tricks on his 
crew was continued on a grand scale dur- 
ing the outward leg of the first voyage, 
in 1492. The admiral, in the flagship 
Santa Maria, began at once to enter less 
than the true distance traveled each day. 
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His own third-person Journal of the trip 
says, “he resolved to reckon less than he 
has gone, so that if the voyage should be 
a long one, his people would not be fright- 
ened and discouraged.” 

On the fourth voyage (1502-6), Co- 
lumbus concealed his notes relating to the 
manner in which he reached Veragua 
(Panama), tore up a map a sailor had 
made of this journey, and even—from 
Jamaica, presumably a safe distance— 
dared write the rulers of Spain that he 
defied anyone, themselves included, to 
find Veragua without his help. 

Unquestionably one of the most con- 
summate seamen of all time, Columbus 
was as skilled in the “dead reckoning” of 
his day as he was unskilled in the finer 
points of seamanship. He never learned 
to find his latitude by taking a meridional 
observation of the sun. He never learned 
the proper corrections for determining 
his latitude from Polaris. He couldn’t 
use an astrolabe on his first voyage. He 
muffed his only two major opportuni- 
ties to determine longitude by timing an 
eclipse. To be fair, it must be parenthe- 
sized that, in his day, few were competent 
to do these fairly complicated things. 
Still, even in doing the things that mar- 
iners of his time did with great pro- 
ficiency, Columbus was not always facile; 
where speed of a ship at sea was estimated 
by watching bubbles or other objects 
floating past the vessel, it has been re- 
ported that Columbus overestimated as 
much as 9 per cent on his first outward 
run in 1492. 

For all his seamanship, however, the 
Admiral of the Ocean Sea lost his flag- 
ship on his first voyage to the Americas, 
ran aground in another flagship on the 
second trip, and lost all four of his ships 
on the fourth voyage. During the second 
voyage, Columbus left fourteen of his 
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seventeen craft at Hispaniola and took 
the remaining three to explore the coast of 
Cuba; add the three to the trio utilized 
in Caribbean waters during the initial 
voyage, and the four brought to the New 
World by Columbus during the fourth 
expedition, and you have a total of ten 
vessels, Of the ten, he grounded six at 
one time or another and lost five alto- 
gether. 

But it was in the field of navigation 
that Columbus made the first great dis- 
covery of his career. On the way to the 
Americas he did not know he would find, 
the admiral quickly chalked up his pre- 
liminary triumph. Mariners had known 
for a long time that the needle of a com- 
pass does not point at the true north. In 
the eastern hemisphere—the only place 
in which they had had any experience 
with this phenomenon—seafaring folk 
took it for granted that the needle hov- 
ered to the east of north not only in their 
part of the world but everywhere. But 
Christopher Columbus sailed far enough 
westward from Europe to observe (and, 
on Thursday, September 13, 1492, to 
record in his Journal) that the needle 
crawled up to true north, then declined 
to the west of north. 

In addition to the compass find, and 
to the discovery of the Americas, the 
Genoese navigator added a third and a 
fourth significant points to the world’s 
knowledge during that initial voyage. 
He established the sailing-route westward 
from Europe to the West Indies, and the 
sailing-route eastward from the West 
Indies to Europe. In the four hundred 
and more years since the admiral plowed 
those lanes, they have never been im- 
proved upon. Don’t think they were the 
same route in reverse; they weren’t. Co- 
lumbus went westward by one course 
and returned to Spain by a route far to 
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the north of the path he had followed 
when outward bound. 

Because of his uncanny utilization of 
winds and currents in those two direc- 
tions, some investigators believe Colum- 
bus possessed definite knowledge of at 
least a large part of the Atlantic west 
from the Canaries, before he approached 
the Portuguese and Spanish monarchs. 

Columbus went straight and true 
across the Atlantic to the West Indies, 
and back again, on his first try. Yet it 
took competent Spanish mariners forty- 
five years of effort to achieve a similar 
feat in the Pacific. 

Did Columbus ever know, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that he had discov- 
ered a new world? There is just as 
much evidence to support an argument 
that he did, without fully realizing what 
he had accomplished, as there is that Co- 
lumbus went to his grave convinced that 
he had given Europe a new route to the 
Orient. 

Not being an expert mathematician, 
Columbus calculated that the world was 
approximately one-fourth smaller than 
it really is. That would push Asia and 
India around to about the place where 
the Americas exist. Naturally, navigat- 
ing on the basis of this very large error, 
the admiral actually would encounter 
land at the place he expected to find it. 
What else could he conclude but that it 
was the land he believed ought to be 
there: the Orient? 

Another of the things which confused 
Christopher Columbus was the fact that 
the maps and navigational charts of the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries 
gave to the China coast, and to Indo- 
China beneath it, and to the islands of 
Japan which lie offshore, a form aston- 
ishingly similar to the Caribbean shores 
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of Mexico and Central America, with 
their near-by islands of the West Indies. 
By the best maps of his day, laid along- 
side the most accurately-drawn charts of 
the Caribbean made between 1492 and 
1506, Christopher Columbus could have 
proved to the satisfaction of Europe’s 
greatest savants that he had sailed west- 
ward to Cathay. Even Australia, known 
dimly to the European navigators of Co- 
lumbus’ time, was matched by the bulk 
of South America—which, the Admiral 
was aware, lay in approximately the same 
position as the Down Under continent. 

With this astounding similarity of 
shore forms in mind, Columbus on his 
fourth voyage to the New World, in 
1502, went from the islands of the West 
Indies westward to the discovery of Cen- 
tral America, believing he was going 
from Japan (then called Cipangu, the 
name Columbus applied to the islands 
of Hispaniola and Cuba) to China (large- 
ly known in those days as Cathay). Car- 
ried by a hurricane somewhat south of 
his goal, Columbus brought up on the 
coast of what now is the Republic of 
Honduras. There, at the Bay Islands, he 
encountered a Maya trader from Yucatan. 
This Indian obligingly described the great 
stone cities, the wide paved highways, 
the thriving markets, the far-flung com- 
merce, the greenstone jewels, the laws 
and rulers, of the Maya country. In the 
admiral’s already-made-up mind, these 
details concerning the greatest American 
civilization up to that time simply con- 
firmed every traveler’s tales of China. 
North-central China, in particular: Ca- 
thay. So convinced was Columbus that 
he had come, at last, to the rich Oriental 
mainland, he didn’t even bother to check 
this certainty by sailing a few hundred 
miles northward to see the wonders of 
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Cathay for himself. This neglect cost him 
the discovery of the greatest of ancient 
Americans, the Maya. Instead, he was 
sure from his maps of the eastern shores 
of Asia that all he had to do now, to reach 
India, was to coast southward, turn the 
heel of Indo-China’s peninsula, squeeze 
between Borneo, Sumatra, and Singapore, 
and then—cross a part of the Indian 
Ocean, eastward, to the mouth of the 
Ganges itself. 

Down the Central American shores he 
moved, beyond Honduras, past Nica- 
ragua and Costa Rica, coming at last to 
Panama. This he called Veragua. The 
first European ever to reach this place, 
Columbus, in 1503, shortly wrote that 
it was a narrow neck of land with an- 
other ocean on its farther side—a march, 
he said, of nine days by land; then it 
would only be necessary to sail a number 
of days eastward, across this new water, 
to reach the Ganges. His leaky old ships 
were giving out and he himself was ail- 
ing; he knew he couldn’t make it, so, re- 
luctantly, he turned away to return to 
Europe. Despite the accurate observations 
about narrow Panama that he brought 
back to Spain, Vasco Nuifiez de Balboa 
didn’t discover the Pacific—the place of 
Nufiez de Balboa’s discovery was the 
isthmus of Panama—until ten years later. 

Columbus was a desperately sick man, 
often out of his head, during most of 
his four voyages, from 1492 through 
1504. 


Though his intense religious convic- 
tions demanded that he endure his adver- 
sities with fortitude, Columbus jumped 
the traces more than once. He was 
generally a rebellious individual, not the 
silent sufferer his faith might have called 
upon him to be. In great distress off the 
south coast of Cuba during his second 


voyage, in July of 1494, the men of his 
three ships were on short rations: he 
wrote that they ate “nothing but a pound 
of rotten biscuits a day, and about half 
a pint of water, unless they happened to 
catch some fish, which they could not 
keep from one day to the next” because 
of the heat; and the admiral’s son, Ferdi- 
nand, says his father wrote in the Journal, 
and to the sovereigns at home, “I am my- 
self at the same allowance, God grant it 
may be to his honor, and for Your High- 
nesses’ service, for I shall never again for 
my own benefit expose myself to such 
sufferings and dangers, never a day pass- 
ing but I see we are all upon the brink of 
death.” 

He did it again, of course—on the third 
voyage and then the fourth. Leaving His- 
paniola for Spain at the conclusion of that 
disastrous last expedition, a broken and 
dismayed man, Christopher Columbus 
none the less had the humanity to charter 
a ship, pay the fare out of his own slim 
pocket, and send back to Spain from the 
West Indian island twenty-five persons 
—probably destitute and homesick set- 
tlers. They were not his men. Most of 
them he did not know at all. But he paid 
out eighty pesos, or 36,000 maravedis— 
computed at about $2,160. 

Yet Columbus constantly exhibited 
an almost shameful greed for gold and 
honors. Looked at from the other hand, 
this was natural in a man who desperate- 
ly needed those things if he was to fulfill 
his great dream of seizing Jerusalem. 
Honors meant the opportunity to acquire 
wealth; wealth meant the opportunity 
to acquire honors. Yet he died, it has been 
aptly said, “an Admiral without a caravel, 
a prince without a principality, the part- 
ner of a King without power to touch 
a maravedi of kingly profits.” 
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mes ton didn’t even attach his name 
to the new world he discovered; that 
honor went to an untrustworthy Italian 
named Amerigo Vespucci (who, to give 
him his due, at least did not try to bestow 
their present-day name upon the Amer- 
icas). A German mapmaker made a mis- 
take, concluding, from one of Vespucci’s 
imaginative accounts of a splendid voy- 
age of exploration and discovery he 
claimed to have made in the new hemi- 
sphere, that the credit should go to Amer- 
igo Vespucci. 

Still, Columbus started some things 
which had far-reaching repercussions. It 
was he who first launched the practice of 
loosing the terrible Spanish war-dogs 
upon the defenseless Indians of the Amer- 
icas. The pious admiral personally super- 
vised the beginning of this, on a Jamaica 
beach in 1494. From that method of 
hunting down and killing the natives— 
surviving in the use of bloodhounds to 
trail criminals today—came the widely- 
used Spanish word aperrear, to set the 
dogs upon one. 

Columbus introduced slavery into the 
New World; first came enslavement of 
the natives he found here, then the im- 
portation of Africans in the same servile 
status. Of course, slaveholding was a 
common practice of the day in no small 
part of the known world. The admiral 
stated his belief that he was simply being 
humane to the rather effete Indians of 
Hispaniola and other islands of the West 
Indies when he imported strong blacks 
to work the mines. It left the Indians alive 
for other tasks, slightly less arduous. 

Cosmopolite Columbus had with him 
on his first voyage a converted Jewish 
interpreter, Luis de Torres, who was to 
speak in Hebrew or Arabic to the Grand 
Khan when the expedition should have 
reached Asia. Also among the seamen 
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were an Irishman and an Englishman. 
The first was listed as Guillermo Ires— 
William Harris, it is believed—of Gal- 
way. The other was Arthur Laws. Both 
perished in 1493 in the wholesale mas- 
sacre of the forty-three citizens of La 
Navidad, the first white settlement in 
the New World—atop little Mont Saint 
Michel, facing the harbor at Cap-Haitien, 
Haiti. 

A little more than a year before he 
died, Columbus the Admiral obtained a 
special permit to ride a mule. This was 
a vastly larger favor than it seems. Spain’s 
execrable roads made travel difficult for 
anything save the strong, smooth-gaited, 
sure-footed mules. So many turned to 
those animals that horse-breeding dimin- 
ished alarmingly. Alfonso XI thereupon 
forbade anyone to travel on a mule; he 
modified the order to permit some clerics 
and a few nobles to use those beasts. Still 
there was a shortage. In 1494 King Fer- 
dinand couldn’t get together enough 
horses for his army. At once he decreed 
that only clergymen might travel on 
muleback. But Columbus, old and sick, 
managed to get a special concession— 
and a mule. 

Is this debunking? Not at all. There is 
no intent to strip the discoverer of his 
laurels, to demonstrate that he was even 
more human than the next fellow. To 
debunk would be to relate gleefully such 
matters as how the high-minded com- 
mander-in-chief fleeced one Rodrigo de 
Traina, a poor sailor on the Senta Maria, 
out of the lifetime annuity of about $60 
offered by the Spanish sovereigns to the 
first man on the first voyage to see land— 
for Columbus’ own Journal says de 
Traina was the first to behold land in the 
New World; but the admiral gave the 
award to himself on the grounds that he 
had beheld a small light, on the previous 
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night, and he maintained that this con- 
stituted the first discovery of terra firma. 

The first European-American, the first 
immigrant, the first American, was a 
great human figure who suffers not at 
all from the truth. The important thing 
is to remember that Columbus had every 
man’s qualities, good and bad. He was 
no plaster saint, nor was he unworthy to 
wear the honors time has given him. He 
was a man of contradictions, but who is 
not? Generally there are reasons for one’s 
idiosyncrasies. If, for example, Columbus 
was an Italian who never spoke Italian, 
that was because the Genoa in which he 
was born and reared had its own local- 
ized dialect; the commoner in fifteenth- 
century Genoa could have learned Ital- 
ian, but only in school. Later, Christopher 
Columbus learned Portuguese because 
the Portuguese were the great mariners 
of the period. Afterward, when he spoke 
Spanish, it was always with a Portuguese 
accent. He wrote Latin, however, with 
characteristic Spanish errors, because he 
learned Latin after he acquired Spanish. 

Columbus was genuine. He was moti- 
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vated by a tremendous faith and the 
highest possible ideals. He had vast re- 
sourcefulness, a commanding intelli- 
gence. He was the foremost seaman of all 
time. He made important observations of 
scientific phenomena, though no scientist 
himself. He was a hero in a very real 
sense, because a hero has (even when he 
does not realize it) a high purpose, and, 
despite adversity, achieves that purpose 
or some other goal of equal value. He was 
a hero, but also a curious and complex 
character, tremendously human, whose 
entirely dispassionate biographer has not 
yet appeared. 

All things considered, the most im- 
portant man in the history of this half 
of the globe was Christopher Columbus. 

. .. Columbus? He never called himself 
that. Born Cristoforo Colombo, he has 
been known variously as Colonus, Co- 
lumbus, Colomo, and Colom, but he 
wanted to be known as Cristébal Colén. 
History just doesn’t see it that way. 

“Christopher Columbus discovered 
America,” say the textbooks. It is high 
time the Americas discovered Columbus. 








RIVER’S PROCESSION 


WILLIAM GOYEN 


E RIVER RUNS THIN in some 
places and then you can see the 
rocks and pebbles glinting under 
the shimmering veil of water, and leaves 
and pieces of trees cast into the river 
somewhere along the way will clutter in 
a quiet backwash and lie in a heap until 
a surprise swirl will break them loose and 
carry them out into the live current, 
where they will ride along again, whirl- 
ing. 

In some places cattle come to drink, to 
let the rushing water wash around their 
enormous liquid mouths, or deer will 
steal in on balletic feet and dip their thin 
neat legs in it, sipping the water cleanly. 
In the autumn the trees will toss a golden 
leaf, a brown cone, some red bark, in the 
river, to sail them like boats where they 
will go, to give some color to the river 
as if in a moment of autumn whimsy, 
or like women flinging tokens to a pro- 
cession. 

Just before the river makes flamboy- 
ant curves, its water seems to go faster 
than ever in order to sweep and make a 
flourish around the bend, to make a tur- 
bid swash and swirl. Here are coves, hol- 
lowed back in the hillsides and the stillest 


water lies in these shady recesses, un- 


touched by that which runs fast around 
the bend, as though some of the river 
stopped in to rest a minute. One may 
drop a cone into it and watch the circles 
pulse out from the center, disturbing the 
water a little. Here a purple snake can 
make a long quiet line as he slides over 
the pool, and a cupped leaf will float as 
lightly as a snowflake. A blue dragonfly 
can skiff in on the surface and lie ever 
so still, except that its silken wings will 
tremble almost imperceptibly, trying to 
be a quiet delicate thing. 

But the bull will come crashing 
through the bush toward the river and 
he will stand proud by the stream as 
though he knew what propels it or drives 
it where it goes, as though he could stop 
it dead as a lake if he wished to. If the 
water is clear, then he will churn his 
brutish hoof in it to muddy it, beat his 
whiplike tail through it to cause foam 
and turbulence, or lay his nettled tongue 
upon it gently its full thick length until 
the water clears. To the bull the river is 
his tributary, and as he stands to ponder 
it like an explorer, he is sure he could 
even change its course if he so wished. 
Regard the bull, his river. 
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The beaver cunningly and quietly 
changes the river’s course. Patiently and 
joyously he builds his bridge and dam, 
urged to stop this running thing, to show 
his tooth upon it. 

The fish flashes in it, riding; or stops 
in deep clear pools, his gasping mouth 
pumping like a bellows, and his fins like 
a slow bird’s wing. 

The trees bend over and lock their 
arms for the river to run under their 
arbor, and in villages by the river, chil- 
dren stand and see their purple faces in 
it and wonder where the river goes. 


And then it runs skeined over rows of 
rock like hair being combed in strands. 

On cold dusks it breathes a blue-gray 
vapor as it goes. 

The river’s procession goes with great 
labor; it is going someplace. But how like 
asses we are flocked into a place, open our 
mouths and bray for a moment, and then 
fall away. What a clashing and scramble 
and friction we set up, each in his little 
chosen or appointed place and station in 
his time, then all is hushed. 


But the river is going someplace. 











NOTE ON PRIMITIVE ART 


RUTH MORGAN 


resulted in a happier compilation 

than the slender volume, American 
Primitive Art,* published by Jan Kleij- 
kamp and Ellis Monroe, owners of a no- 
table santos collection. It is to the further 
credit of the publishers that the engaging 
subject of santero art has been compre- 
hensively and authoritatively dealt with 
in a catalogue of such outstanding design 
and quality that it is certain to become a 
collector’s item— as sought after, no 
doubt, as the santos it describes. 

The introduction by Donald Bear, di- 
rector of the Santa Barbara Museum of 
Art, contains an aesthetic appreciation 
of the painted pine tablets and sacred 
statuettes (known collectively as santos) 
which adroitly anticipates Willard 
Hougland’s historical data. In calling at- 
tention to the significance of santos as the 
only form of ecclesiastical art indige- 
nous to the United States, Mr. Bear ex- 
cepts those certain figures having a play- 
ful quality, verging upon caricature, and 
concludes that not all the santeros (car- 
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* AMERICAN PRIMITIVE ART, by 
Wittarp Houcianp. New York: Kleijkamp 
and Monroe. 


vers of saints) were deeply religious men. 

Mr. Hougland adds authenticity to 
this surmise by revealing that the santero 
of the later period (in the light of recent 
discovery, the santero period of 1750 to 
1850 has been extended to 1900) carried 
on other trades than santo-making. He 
has established the fact that the carved 
statuettes were often used in puppet 
shows which afforded a chief source of 
amusement in the upper Rio Grande 
valley where the santero plied his trade. 
In presenting the saintmakers as pup- 
peteers, he has perhaps offered an explana- 
tion of the fact that many santos have 
movable arms, legs, and heads. Though 
this gayer aspect of the santero—possibly 
indicating the gradual decline of the art 
of saintmaking—was manifest in the 
later period after the advent of Arch- 
bishop Lamy, the Archbishop is clearly 
absolved from the too frequent accusa- 
tion that he struck the deathblow to the 
art of the santero (Time, April 7, 1947). 
As the period of isolation ended in New 
Mexico, it is logical to assume that con- 
tact with the outside world, both through 
the influx of commercial goods and 


through eastern and foreign education 
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of wealthy Spanish children, resulted in 
a change from the rigorous, primitive 
life of New Spain. 


The few remaining records of the 
land of the New Mexican santero shed far 
less light on the subject than the graphic 
map showing the mountain-bound, upper 
Rio Grande valley. Fortunately knowl- 
edge of geography and ethnology of the 
area provides certain clues as to what 
manner of men made the sanéos. It has 
been established that the caballeros, their 
Navajo slaves, the converted Pueblo 
Indians, and the Penitentes all created the 
symbolic images to fill the acute needs of 
their day. 

In dealing with the historical data of 
this period, Mr. Hougland has carried 
his factual findings forward, permitting 
new vistas of discovery that make his 
next book on santos, now in progress, 
eagerly awaited. 

In his appraisal of santos as an art 


- form Mr. Bear views this last expression 


of Christian emotion of nineteenth cen- 
tury New Mexico as having stemmed 
from the noblest tradition of early Chris- 
tian art. By tracing sources of the santos’ 
spiritual background as far back as the 
iconoclastic controversy, one may readily 
recognize the folk-art of New Mexico as 
an authentic expression of that subcon- 
scivusly transmitted knowledge implicit 
in all creative interpretation of this aspect 
of Spanish religious tradition. 

The santero, even as the medieval 
artist before him, was passionately in- 
terested in expressing an idea. Because 
he found mere physical description un- 
important, the santero establishes a kin- 
ship with that passionate accent of in- 
dividual expression characterizing the 
sophisticated figure compositions of El 
Greco. 

In conclusion, Mr. Bear suggests that 


the so-called primitive art of the santero 
might be more accurately described as 
archaic, its motivation being similarly 
derived from the driving force of ex- 
pression and emotional tension. 


The volume contains careful catalogu- 
ing of the seventy-two santos in the 
Kleijkamp and Monroe collection, in- 
cluding eight full-page reproductions 
which permit a detailed study of sym- 
bols and attributions. Mr. Hougland’s 
identification table (which first ap- 
peared in the Summer, 1946, issue of the 
SouTHWEST REVIEW) contains a careful 
description of each santo and offers an 
invaluable guide to the study of New 
Mexican religious folk-art. The bibliogra- 
phy, listing general literature and special- 
ized material, indicates an ever-increasing 
amount of material, both romantic and 
scientific, surrounding this fascinating 
subject. 
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Notes from the Guest Editor 


(Continued from Page 230) 
is a sensitive study of a happening here 
in New Mexico that, although fictional, 
has occurred in the past. 

Harotp Marne, of Santa Fe, a pen 
name by the way which is rapidly being 
exposed, first wrote “I Could Be a 
Father” as a part of his recent book 
which is receiving wide acclaim—If a 
Man Be Mad. The author was obliged to 
cut the book drastically and found this 
portion would stand on its own as a short 
story. The publisher’s editor did not like 
the omission because of the fine quality 
of the story, but “Maine” held the right 
to cut where he chose and it was to our 
great good fortune. There is no room 
to discuss If a Man Be Mad in this issue 
of the Review, but we cannot help re- 
peating a remark by the book review 
editor of a Santa Fe paper to the effect 
that the reading of this book completely 
ruined his week-end partaking of the 
balm of Bacchus. 

Those of our feminine readers who 
peruse the magazine Mademoiselle may 
have seen the story by Witt1aM GOYEN 
in the April 1947 issue of that maga- 
zine. We thought we were to be first to 
publish this young writer who hails 
from Texas and now lives in Taos. 
Goyen’s photograph appearing in Made- 
moiselle is, to say the least, flattering. 
When we visited him the other day on 
his property north of Taos we did not 
find such a clean shaven, immaculate 
individual. He was hard at the adven- 
ture of building a home on a piece of 


property given him by the widow of 
the distinguished English novelist, Mrs. 
D. H. Lawrence. Again, we are proud 
to present this young writer in a bit 
from his first novel. 

Of Genevra Cook HAND we can 
only say that she lives on the awe-inspir- 
ing premises known as Los Alamos of the 
Manhattan Project. 

WALKER WINSLOw is an avant garde 
poet and we think his contribution is of 
great quality. He recently moved to 
New Mexico but keeps in constant 
touch with his good friend Henry Miller. 

CarRMEN Espinosa, a distinguished 
Santa Fean, has long been active in edu- 
cational fields. The essay we are pub- 
lishing was delivered as a lecture before 
a few groups of educators in the South- 
west not long ago. 

FaBIOLA CABEZA DE Baca GILBERT 
has carried on outstanding work in home 
economics in rural New Mexico for 
many years. We are indebted to her for 
many reasons, especially guidance in field 
work in Truchas, Cordova, Abiquiu, 
and other remote mountain villages of 
northern New Mexico. Mrs. Gilbert 
lives in Santa Fe. 

A.icE Marriott is too well known 
to Review readers to require introduc- 
tion. She is at present living near Santa 
Fe, has recently been accorded a Guggen- 
heim Fellowship and is completing a 
book to be published this year (we hope) 
by the Laboratory of Anthropology. 

The late Hans Orto Storm is best 
remembered by us as the author of 
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COMING UP in the Autumn number of the 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


¢ Dogs THE SOUTH HAVE AN INFERIORITY COMPLEX? One prominent jour- 
nalist who has done a lot of thinking and writing on the region thinks so: 
Davip Botter of the Dallas News Washington Bureau. “I have been to 
several conferences of Southerners,” says Botter, “and I am getting tired 
of all the resolutions, the lack of action, and the dodging of issues which 
prevails whenever Southerners get together to talk about their problems.” 
So he has set down for the SourHweEsT REvIEW a proposed program for 
Southern progress which envisions much more than just fried chicken and 
strawberry shortcake. All forward-thinking readers will welcome his fearless 
analysis of what’s wrong with us. 

Read PSYCHOSIS DOWN SOUTH 

by David Botter 


¢ A HERO-GOD WITH MORE CUNNING THAN MORALS—that’s Coyote as he 
appears in the folklore of the Navajos and other Indian tribes of the South- 
west. This typical animal of the region represented at one and the same time 
the holy being of mythological beginnings and the trickster without mercy 
or morals, often lecherous and never trustworthy. The many stories that have 
grown up around the figure of Coyote are both fascinating and significant; 
and who is better qualified to tell them than J. FRANK Dosiz? Readers of 
the SourHwEsT ReEviEw will know what to expect from the vigorous pen of 
Texas’ best-known literary figure, whose work has been featured in our pages 
for three decades. 

Read COYOTE AS HERO-GOD AND TRICKSTER 

by J. Frank Dobie 
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the distinguished short novel Pity the 
Tyrant. His death was a loss to Amer- 
ican letters. We. must thank David 
Greenhood, his literary executor, for call- 
ing to our attention his previously un- 
published story, “‘Twelve Hundred 
Pesos.” 

SpuD JOHNSON, poet and editor, was 
at one time with The New Yorker. But, 
and more important to us, he was the 
editor from its first childlike whinny to 
its last adult neigh of that brilliant and 
casual periodical of Taos, New Mexico 
and the world—T he Laughing Horse. 

Davip GREENHOOD is well known to 
those who are interested in maps. At the 
present time he is living in Albuquerque 
where his wife, Helen Gentry, has re- 
cently completed work designing a book 
on the remaining manuscripts of D. H. 
Lawrence by E. W. Teptock, Jr., Eng- 
lish professor at the University of New 
Mexico. 

Keen RaFFerty is in charge of pub- 
lic relations at the same university. 

Fray ANGELICO CHAvez of Santa Fe 
is best known for his poetry, the most 
recent volume of which is titled Eleven 
Lady Lyrics. 

Rosert WIsTRAND, recently come to 
Santa Fe, has contributed to Holiday and 
other periodicals. 

RoLaND ENGLIsH HarTLEY, a Santa 
Fe resident, contributed, among many 
other appearances, to the last New Mex- 
ico issue of the REviEw. 

HanieEt Lone explains that the po- 
etry contributed to this issue will be 
included as a new interlude in an early 
book of his to be republished soon. Mr. 


Long lives in Santa Fe. 


To say even a few words about MERLE 
ARMITAGE would require pages, and he 
is, anyhow, too well known. This entre- 
preneur, bon vivant, chef extraordinaire, 
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NOTES FROM THE GUEST EDITOR 


author and designer of books, can cook 
the best bitki we have ever tasted—even 
though his wife Elsa and we had to do 
the dirty work. 

Frank WATERs is best known for his 
books People of the Valley and The Man 
Who Killed the Deer and The Colorado, 
but we feel his article which opens this 
issue will cause more controversy. 

Maurice Ries contributed to the last 
New Mexico issue of the SouTHWEST 
Review. He is director of the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology in Santa Fe. 

RussELL VERNON HuNTER headed 
the WPA Art Project in Santa Fe; he now 
lives in Richmond, Virginia. His paint- 
ing as well as his writing is distinguished. 

Writer ByNNER, well known to RE- 
view readers, has recently added another 
to his long list of volumes of poetry and 
translations. The new book is titled 
Take Away the Darkness. “Living 
Rock,” which is in the new volume, 
appeared in the 1946 New Mexico issue 
of the Review. Bynner divides his time 
between his two homes in Santa Fe and 
Chapala, Mexico. 


Note on the Guest Editor 


ILLARD HOUGLAND is assistant to 

the director of the Laboratory of 
Anthropology in Santa Fe, but this title 
hardly indicates the scope of his interests 
and enthusiasms. Ever since he adopted 
the Southwest as his own region in 1941 
he has been growing in stature as an 
entrepreneur of the arts; this issue of the 
SouTHWEsT Review shows his success in 
the field of literature. As an authority on 
santos (see page 318) Mr. Hougland has 
added to a reputation already established 
as director of La Quinta Gallery in Albu- 
querque and as president of the New 
Mexico Art League. 
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erary level and edited with an eye to readers’ 
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An important discovery 


MARK TWAIN 


The Letters of Quintus Curtius Snodgrass 


Edited by 
ERNEST E. LEISY 


Ten humorous letters which appeared in the New Orleans Daily 
Crescent in 1861 are now collected for the first time. Exuberant and 
amateurish, they have the mock-heroic spirit for which the American 
humorist is famous. Several of the letters feature rather vigorous 
comments on military life that should regale veterans today. There 
is a take-off on a visit to “Old Abe” in the White House, and an 
account of a memorable spree in New Orleans. Dr. Leisy’s notes are 
clear and comprehensive, and show that both in phraseology and 
point of view, these letters resemble the style of Mark Twain's 
better-known writings. 


Emest E. Leisy is widely known as an authority on American 
literature; he is co-editor with Howard Mumford Jones of Major 
American Writers and is an associate editor of the Soutrnwest 
Review. 


Order THE LETTERS OF QUINTUS CURTIUS SNOD.- 
GRASS from your bookseller or direct from us. 
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